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CREATES NATURE PANELS 
... 4 new horizon in craft work 


This fine Bermuda artist is widely known for her lovely and highly original glass panel 
designs. She works with materials indigenous to the Island . . . bay grapes, ferns, thistles, 
bamboo, sea fans, shells, starfish, sea horses, butterflies and many others. 


Each of the panels is a completely original design. 
These she blends with rare sensitivity into a strik- 
ingly beautiful overall design. No two are ever 
alike. Examples of her work shown here add oa 
graceful note to homes and offices and fine hotels 
in Bermuda, New York and Connecticut. 

Does it take greot skill and experience to work 
with the liquid bonding materials? Not at all. The 
laminating technique itself is so amazingly simple 
that anybody can do it. Neither heat nor pressure 
ore required, nor is any equipment needed except 
a pair of scissors and a set of measuring spoons. 
The quality of Mrs. Hutchings enchonting creations 
is in the design and her fine workmanship . . . and 
this is something you acquire as you gain expe- 
rience. 

A hardening agent is mixed with the liquid 
plastic which is then applied to glass or used to 
impregnate fiberglass fabrics of various types. 
it sets hard within 30 to 60 minutes at room tem- 
perature. Basically, that is all there is to it. Your 
imagination and creative craftmanship enable you 
to make your own screens or room dividers, door 
panels, lamp bases and table decorations, indi- 
vidually made to reflect your taste and personality, 
to blend harmoniously into your own decorative 


scheme. Your own region abounds with native 
materials that will lend themselves beautifully to 
this work. 

We'll be delighted to tell you more about Nancy 
Hutchings and her work—and share with you the 
knowledge and skiil she has learned from first 
hond experience. Address your request to Dept 
K-55, The Castolite Co., Woodstock, Illinois. Please 
enclose 25¢ to cover mailing and handling charges. 





Next month we have the pleosure of featuring 
Dorothy Thorne’s handcrafted table accessories 
You'll love her honest designs and her easy way 

trating the simple principles of this 
fascinating craft 
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COVER: Unglazed stoneware 
jers, five feet high on iron 
stems, were made by potter- 
sculptor Dan Rhodes whose 
story begins on page 14. 
Made for architectural use in 
landscaping, these pots dram- 
atize simple, monolithic forms 
in space. 


Published bi-monthly and copy- 
right 1958, by Craft Horizons, 
Inc., trade-mark reg. applied 
for, 29 W. S3rd Street, New 
York 19, N. Y. Phone: Circle 
7-0022. Aileen O. Webb, Presi- 
dent; Leslie Okin, Treasurer. 
Published in conjunction with the 
American Craftsmen’s Council. 
Price: 75 cents a single copy; 
four dollars a year. Re-entered 
as second class mail matter No- 
vember 19, 1951 at the Post Of- 
fice at New York, N. Y., under the 
Act of March 3, 1879. Printed in 
the United States of America. 
The plete tents of each 
issue of Craft Horizons is in- 
dexed in the Art index, avail- 
able in public libraries. Micro- 
film edition available to libraries 
and individuals from University 
Microfilms, 313 North First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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Located in the 
heart of 
downtown 
San Francisco 











Wool & 





a a Worsted 


COLORAMA in Yarns 


for BEST RESULTS use the correct type of yarn 


PERSIAN WORSTED YARNS, SMYRNA 
YARNS, PAT RUG YARN 
for 
TAPESTRIES * PETIT POINT * RUGS 
NEEDLECRAFT * WEAVING 


Over 250 colors with more than five 
shode variations to each color. 
(Samples on request) 


if not available at your local dealer write 


PATERNAYAN BROS., INC. 


312 EAST Mer STREET 
New York 28, N. Y 





Free Sample, 
Free Instructions 
for — 


Easier, Cleaner Way to 
Decorate Woodenware 


You'll be delighted to see how beautifully 
PRISMACOLOR pencils take to natural wood. 

Dry pigments have a natural affinity for wood 
surfaces. On wooden plates and trays, bowls, lamp 
bases, bookends and furniture, they produce fine 
lines . . . light shadings . . . and solid masses of 
color in brilliant, light-fast shades. 


PRISMACOLOR pencils are easier, cleaner to 
work with. Neater, too, because they won’t smear, 
And they require no solvents, brushes or rags. 


When the — is done, a light coat of clear 
varnish enhances the colors, seals out moisture, 


Write today for your free pencil 
and instruction sheet! 


Ws PRISMACALOR 


Eagie Pencil Co.,703 E. 13th St.,New York 9, N. Y. 


Name 





City 
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CALENDAR 


Arizona 

tucson. October. Textiles of the Italian Renaissance (Scalamandre) 
at University of Arizona Museum 

Connecticut 

GREENWICH. October 4-27. Tapestries by Lenore Tawney at Green 
wich Library Art Gallery 

NEW HAVEN. October 1-22. Good Design In Switzerland (Smithsonian) 
at Yale University. 

Delaware 

NEWARK. October 5-26. Fulbright Designers (Smithsonian) at Uni 
versity of Delaware. 

District of Columbia 

WASHINGTON. Through September 26. Third Biennial Exhibition of 
Creative Crafts at Smithsonian Institution. 

Florida 

GAINESVILLE. October 5-26. Religious Banners (Smithsonian) at Uni 
versity of Florida. 

PENSACOLA. September 1-23. Religious Banners (Smithsonian) at 
Pensacola Art Center 

Georgia 

SAVANNAH. Through September. Textiles Used in the Post-Revolution 
ary Shrines (Scalamandre) at Telfair Academy. 

Illinois 


CARBONDALE. October 1-22. Sixth 


National Ceramic Exhibition 


Miami Annua! (Smithsonian) —at Southern Illinois University. 
rockrorp. September 14. 10th Annual Greenwich Village Fair at 
Burpee Gallery 

Kansas 

KANSAS CITY. October 1-22. Swedish Textiles Today (Smithsonian) 
at William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art. 

LAWRENCE. October 26-November 15. Kansas Designer-Craftsman 
Show at University of Kansas 

Louisiana 

NEW ORLEANS. September /4-October 6. Art 
Orleans 34th Autumn Exhibition at Isaac Delgado Museum of Art 
Michigan 


KALAMAZOO. October 5-26. Nylon Rug Designs (Smithsonian) at 


Association of New 


Western Michigan University 


Minnesota 
MINNEAPOLIS. Through September 15. The Heroic Encounter (AFA) 


at University of Minnesota Gallery. 


New York 


BROOKLYN. September on indefinite loan. Engraved glass of Western 
Europe at the Brooklyn Museum. 
CANTON. October 1-22. European Glass Design (Smithsonian) at St 
Lawrence University. 
corninc. Through September 28. Three Great Centuries of Venetian 
Glass at Corning Museum of Glass. 
NEW YORK city. At the Museum of Contemporary Crafts 
Through September 14. Young Americans 1958 and ceramics by 
Beatrice Wood. 
September 26-November 30. Finnish Rug Designs and Contem 
porary Crafts from Museums’ Collections. 
Through September. Ceremonial Objects at The Jewish Museum 
Through September 13. Birds in Stoneware by Lillyan Rhodes and Wal 
Hangings at Bertha Schaefer. 
September 3-23. Contemporary Wall Hangings (AFA) at Reception 
Center, Time Life Building. 
September 22-October 4. A British Fortnight at Lord & Taylor. 
Through October 18. African Sculpture at Museum of Primitive Art 
Through October 18. Chinese Folk Art at Meltzer Gallery. 
Through October. Textiles of the Directoire-Empire Period at Thi 
Scalamandre Museum of Textiles. 
osweco. October 5-26. American Craftsmen, 1957 (Smithsonian) at 
State University of New York. 
South Carolina 
pue west. October. Textiles Used in the Post Revolutionary Shrine 
(Scalamandre) at Erskine College. 


Washington 


SEATTLE. Through September 21. Burmese Embroideries (Smithso 
nian) at Seattle Art Museum 





Special Introductory Membership Offer 


ANY BOOK FREE 


when you buy any two! 


You get three for the price of two... and you 
choose any free book you want. With your 
membership, you agree to purchase only 4 addi- 
tional selections during the coming 12 months. 


ALICE HINDSON 
pesigner > 
prawloom 


f£44 


"4 ae 


: 


Al ¢ S AND CRAFTS BOOK CLUB 
invites you to start your Charter Membership with any of these distinguished books 


Here are the most factual and authoritative books on books to its members at the lowest possible cost. Now 
the arts and crafts—offering thorough instructions you can build an excellent reference library of hard-to- 
and fascinating details on ceramics, weaving, sculpture, find books, a collection you will consult and treasure 
enameling, wood-carving, painting, drawing, etc. The for years. 

Arts and Crafts Book Club was formed to bring these 


[) THE ARTIST’S HANDBOOK OF MATERIALS "'] BRIDGMAN’S COMPLETE GUIDE TO DRAW- 
THE ARTS AND CRAFTS BOOK CLUB AND TECHNIQUES. &y Ralph Meyer. Covers oils, ING FROM LIFE. By George Bridgman. Con 
380 Great Neck Road tempera, mural painting, watercolor, ete 721 structive anatomy of the body, over 1,000 illus 
Dept. CH-10, Great Neck, N. Y. pages. Pub. at $6.75 Members’ Price $4.95 360 pgs., 8%” x 11%”. Pub. at $12.00 


me Members’ Price $6.95 
Please enroll me as a Charter member of () THE PAINTER’S CRAFT. By Ralph Mayer. 


THE ARTS & CRAFTS BOOK CLUB. Send Guide to pigments, carriers, grounds, materials, f HANDWEAVING: DESIGNS & INSTRUC- 
color, ete. 73 photos 1 Oy Pub $6.00. ¥ echer s how to cre ine 

me the books I have checked and my FREE hg a leet ee ee — rs sauiione anus 100 on Oe 

BOOK. Forthcoming selections and alter- _ 12”. Pub. at $5.75. Members’ Price $3.95 

nates will be described to me in a monthly 7 Fe | HOW TO USE THEM. By 

on . Tioie 


. . Guide f di s to decorate 
advance Bulletin and I may decline any book  <2himica, metals, textiles, ete. Color plates, & » (J JEWELRY AND ENAMELING, 2nd Ed. 8B) 
“ P . Oreta Pack. Revised, enlarged, self-instructing 


by simply returning the printed form always 11%”. Pub. at $5 95 Members’ Price $4.95 

> guide on making and enameling jewelry. 114 
provided. I agree to buy as few as four selec- [7 eens » om A wt photos, 6” x 8%”. Pub. at $4.95 
tions (or alternates) at the reduced Mem- 77 cs: Hoss jo _ oy soe Members’ Price $3.95 


° . Hendrickson. Step-by-step instructions and pho 
bers’ Price during the next twelve months, ios, 104 illus., 111 pgs. 6%” x 9%”. Pub. at r) GamneEne Gnemnane: Ge tee Bin 

, j » ti 3.50 Members’ Price $2.95 J . By Alice Hindson 
and I may resign at any time thereafter. . — sg $ Authoritative introduction to hand weaving, also 


[) ENAMELING ON METAL. &y Oppi Untrach: repeat pattern planning. 5%” x 9” Pub. at $5.95 
NAME Rasic and advanced study with step-by-step Members’ Price $4.95 
ADDRESS instructions. 7%” x 10%”. Pub. at $7.50. as 
D Members’ Price $5.95 _) COPPERCRAFT & SILVER MADE AT HOME. 
CITY By Karl Robert Kramer & Norma Kramer. Actual 
~) CERAMICS FOR THE ARTIST POTTER. 2&4, procedures given are simple and precise, describ 
ZON *. H Norton. 466 illus., plus charts, diagrams ng 500 step-by-step illus., with fresh ideas for 
— ——_—— STATE a tables, etc. 7%” x 10%”. Pub. at $7.50 your own work, 7%” x 10%”. Pub. at 87.50 
_) ENCLOSED §& Cj) BILL MY ACCOUNT Members’ Price $5.95 Members’ Price $5.95 














The loom that any 
WEAVER 
wants. 
“LECLERC” 
FEATURES AHEAD OF 


THE OTUERS. 


bree catalogue on request 


LECLERC. INC. 
Que. 


NILUS 
Litsletville 13. 














Tho finest for Loss 
CRAFT METALS 


Send for 


ALL NEW Free PRICE LIST 


75¢ for Craft Metal Book “’C”’ 


T. B. HAGSTOZ & SON 
709 SANSOM ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 














ARTISTS + TEACHERS - SCHOOLS 


~ THE HARVEY CUTTER, 
A SAFE CUTTER 


that also Perforates, 
Scores, and Cuts Mats. 
Cuts paper, leather, etc. 
Blades are enclosed for safety. 


Straight cutting blade e Scoring blade e Circular cutting 
blade « Bevel cutting blade ¢ Perforating blade. 
Your choice of blades and board size. Boards from 12” to 36”. 


Write for further information and specifications. 


R. & B. ART-CRAFT CO. 


11019K South Vermont Avenue Los Angeles 44, Calif. 








—_—— » SEMI-PRECIOUS GEMS — EXOTIC MATERIALS 





Seasoned elephont ivory from Indio and Africe. 
chunks, rods and pieces. Special $4 Ib; “% Ib. $135. 


3 alt ORDERS FILLED AND SHIPPED IMMEDIATELY. 3 








Gem caging kit. 2 prs. pliers. rough gems, silver wire, chain, 
Gndings Grestions com plete 


2314 Black star capphires. Genuine precious gems Mysterious 
beautiful cabochons &* long Startling bargain. $12 
Vivid ehrysecolia. Thtense | “biue- green “polished d nuggets %” to %”. 3 diff. $2 
We pay postage and taxes. Your order is your complete cost. 
#316 cultured baroque black pearls. Unique, lovely. 5/10 to %” a) 
SS16A Lovely white 


‘ ay size, drilled, $1. ea. 
Treasure package. 30.50 asst'd. 


colorful, crystalline gems, \%" to %* only $1 


Send 25¢ for world’s most fascinating catalog — 


Order today! Your money beck if not highly delighted. 


SAM KRAMER... wwe 


New York 11, N. Y. 
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COUNTERCUES 


A special offer to the readers of 
Crart Horizons are the marvel 
ous, primitive tapestries woven 
by the Wissa Wassef children of 
Egypt. In sizes that vary from 5 
inches to 5 feet and prices that 
run from $25 to $250, all tapes- 
tries are one-of-a-kind—each one 
a gem. They are available from 
the Near East College Associa 
tion, 40 Worth St. N.Y 


Stoneware animals by Gustavsberg 
of Sweden—the snooping dachs 
hund, the pensive bison. $6.00 each 
at Jensen, 667 Fifth Ave.. N. Y. C. 


Bird levers will rejoice at the 
enamel on copper pins of designer 
craftsman Ida York Abelman. In 
a host of lovely colors, you may 
order the bird of your choice in 
oval or round shapes. Measures 
about 2” in diameter at the widest 
part. $5. Direct from Ida Y. Abel 
Harbor New York 


man, Sag 


Heavy cotton place mats in many 
pink and gray, blue and 
beige. red and green—and whit« 
jersey filler. Size is 21” x 18 

$1.50 each. Napkins to match 
$.75. Penland School of Handi 
crafts, Penland, North Carolina 


colors 


Mishima bow! handmade by Japa 
nese potters. Earth-brown with 
design in white, 
in Kiri wood with artist's signa 
diameter. $3.95. Shop 
Court 


it comes boxed 


ture. 6” 
ping International, 65 
Street, White Plains. New \ ork 








LETTERS 


ICA and a Beaded Eagle 

irs 

My husband has urgently requested that | write to inquire where | 
purchase the Korean toilet lid covers depicting an American 
fugust 1958). Just why 


can 
eagle in glass beads (crart Horizons, July 


this struck my husband's fancy I cannot say. It may be his way of 


furthering international good will and understanding. 
MURDOCH, JR. 


Paoli, Pa. 


MRS. L. €. 





Sirs 


Murdoch with 


proves our 


More than pleased to try to establish contact for Mrs. 


the Korean craftsmen who made the seat covers. It only 


theory that there is a buyer for everything, but don’t have much 
hope that these are a marketable item. 
SMITH, SCHERR & MC DERMOTI 
{kron, Ohio 
“irs 
The ICA’s technical assistance program deserved your wonderfully 


Kathleen McLaughlin. 


chiefly because the whole program is unquestionably of such a con 


stimulating article as well as the article by 


structive nature. Incidentally, Barbara White's experiments are won 


derful your magazine becomes more stimulating with each issue 
BERNADINE LANDSBER( 


Vilwaukee, Wise. 
The White Papers 


irs: 
You have in the past made serious misjudgments of the quality of 
some crafts you have featured, but for you to include work such as 
Barbara White's, which is hardly above the status of children’s art, 
and certainly less imaginative, is for me the bitter end. 
ROBERTA COSCROVE 
Berkeley, Cali}. 
Sirs 
You call her work “so new its inventor is looking for a name for it,” 
when rather than new, this particular technique is ancient-—developed 
first in the Orient 
SIDNEY BUTCHKES 


Vew York City 
Pats ond Slaps 
Sirs 
Each issue gives me great pleasure and information. Such a publica- 
tion was badly needed and | congratulate you on the standards you 
maintain 
RAY FAULKNER 
Head Dept. of Art & 
Stanjord University, Calif. 


{rchitecture 


irs 
Every issue of CRAFT HORIZONS is interesting and informative, how- 
ever controversial the subject matter. As often as | may seethe with 
indignation at something | particularly dislike, there is always some- 
thing else of extraordinary interest to make up for it. 
MRS. L. B. GRIMES 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Sirs 
Would you please cancel my subscription. When the level of your 


publication will rise again to an interesting magazine, I shall sub- 


scribe again. 


M. WILDENHAIN 
Guerneville, Calif. 











fascinating fish mobile 


School of black, red, yellow, green, silver and 
gold fish swing and swim in currents of air from 
their mobile construction. Designed by Stephen 
Burr. Completely assembled, it comes with simple 
hanging instructions. 30” wide and 32” deep. 
May also be had without gold and silver fish. 
$10.00. Add 50¢ on mail orders. 


. AMERICA 
HouseE 


% 32 East 52nd Street. 
~ New York 22.N. Y. 
* * Plaza 3-0839 












WEAVING WITHOUT WARPING 


String up the Betty Swing* Loom 
One page of simple instructions and the flat 
shuttle are all you need to start weaving. 
Many beautiful articles 12 threads to the inch may be woven 
Maximum size 18” x 26” 


Towels 
Tapestry 


Bags Rugs in sections 
Stoles Luncheon Sets 
The Betty Swing Loom is made of beautifully finished 


hardwood, and plated hard steel pins. The pins are accu- 
rate to 2/1000 inch and a multiple warp may be strung. 


Ideal for Schools and Craft Departments 


Patent 





iE —-—-_—- FILL IN... MAIL COUPON TODAY! ———— — 

Apple Tree Shop and Loom Room | 

4535 North River Road — Freeland, R 3, Mich. | 

Please send me Parcel Post collect Betty Swing loom and Shuttle. i] 
Enclosed is check or money order $29.50.—Shipping weight 8 pounds 

MY NAME 

ADDRESS . 

“7 Please Print Carefully — 2] 


wv 
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| Outstanding Values for Hobbyists & Craftsmen 


Surgical Steel—Hand Ground 
Set of 12 


The sharpest, keenest ground, surgical $ 

steel blades we hove ever seen— 200 

sharp enough to split a human hair 
in two! 12 different shapes and ‘<n can do every job of wood Fee 
mode! making, linoleum cutting, sculpting and whittling imaginable. Each 
blede has ao 4" hardwood je for easy grippi duty 
blade is firmly attach by means of o brass ferrule to insure long, con 
tinved rugged use. Each surgical steel blede precision hand ground to A « 


and quickly notch = cut any you wish. A soneatianel all-purpose 
set, well worth $5.9 


20 Quality Camel Hair Brushes $700 


CLOSE-OUT—ONLY 5c EACH 


Precision crafted in West Germany. 
Perfect for artists, touching up around 
house, cleaning electrical and optical 
instruments and guns. Sizes range from 
fine #1 to full #5. Select camel hair 
firmly set in metal grip to give years 
of use. Worth many dollars but ALL 20 


yours for only 


iif} ‘Ye, 





36” FLEXIBLE SHAFT 
For Precision Working— 
Hard to Get at Places! 


This handy flexible shaft with complete handle 

increases the utility of your electric drill, electric 

motor, grinder or drill press where 4" shank can be attached. Easily 
attached to do grinding, carving, drilling, di hing, buffing, 
slotting, engraving, etching, etc., on wood, metal, glass and plastic. The 
flexible shaft is tamper-proof, sealed and designed ‘-r lifetime service. 
Can be operated at speeds up to 6000 RPM. 





11 Pe. Precision DRAFTING SET 


A really amazing set at a real economy 
price. Precision crafted high lustre chrome 
instruments of outstanding quality and ac- 
curacy. Set includes Plain and Ringhead 
Bow Dividers, Compasses for use with Pen 
and Pencil. Ruling Pens and all necessary 
parts. Packed in o velvet-lined, snap-button 
closure simulated 


Send check or M. O. If C.0.D., fees extra. Money Beck Gucrentes 


SCOTT-MITCHELL HOUSE, Inc., 215, SO47",22OA>wAy 


Dept. SA-9, Yonkers, N. Y. 
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GLUES EVERYTHING BETTER 


UHU GLUE 


Where quality counts, active craftsmen count en trans- 
porent, waterproof, permanent UHU. Fast-setting! Will not 
evaporate! Gives weed, metals, giess, paper, fabrics, mar- 
ble, leather, stone, celluloid, plastics, porcelain, plaster, 
pottery, cement. Ne ether give holds like UHU! 
At Weolworth's and other variety, hobby, 
and hardware stores. 
For wholesale prices & name of nearest dealer, write: 
UHU Products Corp., 820 Greenwich St., New York 14, New York 
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WHERE T0 SHOW 


INTERNATIONAL 

CERAMIC EXPOSITION to promote ceramics as an art form, 
by the Academie Internationale de la Céramique, and the city of 
Ostend with the Belgian Ministry of Education serving as patron, 
will be held in Ostend, Belgium, July and August 1959. Several 
international prizes will be awarded at the conclusion of the exhibi- 
tion. Works having an industrial character or those reproduced by 
mechanical means will not be acceptable. Exhibitors will incur costs 
American 


sponsored 


of packing, insuring and shipping their entries to Ostend. 
ceramists interested in submitting entries may obtain information on 
rules and regulations by writing to Frank Edebau, Curator of Museé 


Communal d’Ostende, 66 Rue des Flandres, Ostend, Belgium 


REGIONAL 

CRAFT GUILD OF SAN ANTONIO’s First Regional Exhibition at Witte 
Memorial Museum, Nov. 2-23. Open to craftsmen of Texas, Okla- 
homa, Louisiana, Arkansas and New Mexico in following: ceramics, 
metal, textiles, wood, enamel, mosaics, glass, leather. Jurors are 
Sterling Dickinson, director of Instituto Allende, San Miguel de 
Allende, Guanajuato, Mexico; Taylor Robinson, A.LD., Dallas, 
Texas; and Lessi Culmer, advertising director, San Antonio, Texas. 
Prizes. Entry fee $3. Deadline for entries Oct. 18. Write: Craft Guild 
of San Antonio, Witte Memorial Museum, Brackenridge Park. San 


Antonio 9, Texas. 


KANSAS DESIGNER-CRAFTSMAN SHOW at Univ. of Kansas, Oct. 26-Nov. 
15. Open to anyone who lives in or who has lived in Kansas for one 
year and craftsmen who live in Kansas City, Mo. Media: ceramics, 
sculpture, silversmithing, textiles, wood, jewelry. Juried. Prizes total 
$800. Work due Oct. 13-15. Contact Marjorie Whitney, Dept. of De 


sign, Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 


ANNUAL State Craft Show at Daytona 
27. Open to all craftsmen in Florida. 
Media: all creative crafts including sculpture. Juried. Prizes. Entry 
fee: $2; non-members $3. Entry forms due Oct. 30, work due Nov. 
5. Write for information and entry blanks to Else Freund, 422 North 


Amelia Avenue, DeLand, Florida. 


FLORIDA CRAFTSMEN's 8TH 
Beach Art Center, Nov. 13- 


11TH ANNUAL CERAMIC AND SCULPTURE SHOW for residents and former 
residents of Ohio at The Butler Institute of American Art, Jan. 1-25. 
Juried. Entry fee $2. Packing charges $2. Prizes. Deadline for entries 
Dec. 14. Write to Secretary, The Butler Institute of American Art, 
Youngstown 2, Ohio. 


10TH ANNUAL GREENWICH VILLAGE FAIR sponsored by the Rockford 
Art Association will be held at the Burpee Art Gallery, Sept. 14. 
Artists and craftsmen living within 90-mile radius of Rockford, ex- 
clusive of Chicago and Milwaukee, are invited to exhibit. Further 
information may be obtained from the Burpee Art Gallery, 737 N. 
Main Street, Rockford, Illinois. 


38TH ANNUAL WISCONSIN DESIGNER-CRAFTSMEN EXHIBITION co-sponsored 
by the Milwaukee Art Center and Wisconsin Designer-Craftsmen at 
the Milwaukee Art Center, Oct. 30-Dec. 14. Open to craftsmen 18 
years and over who have been residents of Wisconsin for the past 
year. Media: mosaics, mobiles, stabiles, glass, creative wood pieces, 
plastic experiments, wall hangings, bookbinding, free-form ceramics, 
etc. Juried. Fee of $1.50 to non-members. Entries due Sept. 11, 12, 
13. For entry blanks write Milwaukee Art Center, 750 N. Lincoln 


Memorial Drive, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


CORCORAN GALLERY 13TH ANNUAL AREA EXHIBITION, Nov. 22-Dec. 14 
Work must be original, produced within the last two years, and not 
previously exhibited in the Corcoran Gallery of Art, by artists, at 
least 16 years of age, and now residing within 50 miles of Washing- 
ton. Classes: sculpture, ceramics, textiles, silver, stained glass. James 
D. Breckenridge will judge crafts. Purchase prizes and awards. Fees: 
50¢ for each print and ceramic, $1 for all other classes of work ex- 
cept stained glass—$2. Entries due Oct. 17, 18. For further informa- 
tion write 13th Annual Area Exhibition, Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
17th & New York Avenues, N.W., Washington 6, D.C 





THE YARN DEPOT, INC. 


has discovered for you 


NEW WEFT MATERIALS 


MARKETING YOUR CRAFT 


by NORBERT NELSON 





THE INSTITUTIONAL MARKET SEA GRASSES from the South Pacific 


Due to his limited production and the consequent high cost of 22 vibrant fast colors $1.25 per 1 Ib. bundle 
his product, there are relatively few markets for which the craftsman 
can produce competitively. By the same token, where the demand for 
a given article is limited, the craftsman is in an excellent competitive Clear, heavy Saran 2% inches wide 5¢ per yd. 
position. Such a specialized market exists for many items in the Samples 25¢ 
institutional field: schools, churches, colleges, hotels, motels, restaur- 
ants, clubs, steamship lines, corporation board rooms and dining 
rooms, etc. The largest of these, if it desires an individualized prod- 545 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
uct to further its identity, represents such a tiny market for a pro- —_—_—__— —_—_—_—— 
duction factory that tooling costs become excessive or profitable only 


at an excessive price. Enter, the craftsman! © 
As a designer-producer you can determine exactly what your buyer 

wants and make it for him without loss in translation, since short , 

runs are the modus operandi of the crafts. You should be able to COQQQZDaaeaTTe 


produce profitably at a reasonable price. Even your standard produc- 








tion items, perhaps with adaptation, can be attractive to the institu- ‘ ‘ 

tional er ae the basis of their relative rarity and, therefore, spe- Sterling Silver Sheet, Wire, Tubing, Findings, 10K 

cial distinction. Gold, 14K Gold, Fine Silver, Copper Shapes, 
q Product individuality, through limited production, costs more and Enamel, Solder, Flux, Display Boxes, Craft Tools 

the experienced institutional buyer recognizes this fact. One promi- and Equipment. 

nent New York restaurateur pays a Vermont potter fifty cents for a Free Catalogues 

mug when he could buy a glass for less than a dime. However, this INFORMATION UPON REQUEST 


distinctive table accessory makes a lasting impression on his cus- SOUTHWEST SMELTING & REFINING co INC 
A . 


tomers and the dozens that go home with his clientele more than 
repay him in word-of-mouth advertising. 1710 Jackson Street 
Design is probably your most powerful sales tool in this market. P.O. Box 2010 Dallas 21, Texas 
While the overwhelming majority of institutions are purchasing con- | Eee So ti a ee Eo 
temporary accessories, there are exceptions. Try to determine the RYA RUG KITS IMPORTED FROM SWEDEN 
character of the establishment, colors used and textures predominat- | 
ing before you go to work. The character of your product must com- 
plement and re-emphasize the character of the establishment as a A CRAFT CENTURIES OLD 
whole. Design is important in another respect: one new idea can fre- 
quently sell an entire job. As a craft furniture producer, for example, 
it is doubtful that you could compete in building chests of drawers 
for a fifty-unit motel, but show your buyer a new idea for a luggage 
rack that will save him space and wear and you'll make a sale. 
You can reach and sell the institutional market yourself. Approach 
the proprietors or purchasing agents of better restaurants, hotels, 











Wouldn’t you be proud to possess a shaggy wool rug of magnificent 
design, color and texture which you made yourself? No loom or frame 
is required. Materials are vermin and mothproof! 

RUG KIT CONSISTS OF: Everlasting backing of wool, linen and 
small percentage of cowhair; sufficient yarn for filling in any one of 
six standard size backings; blunt needles with large eye; pattern; 
instructions; colored illustration of design selected. 

- : me ELABORATE CATALOGUE may be borrowed for three days with 
motels and chains. Local architects and decorators usually co-ordi- $5.00 d ny a oe 

ee : . ' eposit; when returned, deposit will be refunded or deducted 
nate the furnishings for new establishments and will be glad to know | ¢-5m cost of Kit if order is placed. 


of your production facilities. Your local real estate board and agents 
KIT SENT FOB ANYWHERE IN U.S.A. 


can usually help you find out who is designing or building new 


places in your area. Institutional supply houses and the contract For particulars write: 

buyers of pene en yer _ — stores resi bid on Lundgren, 7 Colby Street 
s t . 

institutional work and may be a market for you. you can incor Northboro, Massachusetts 


porate insignia into your designs, school co-ops, university stores, 
clubs and fraternities are a natural. In any case, try to anticipate why 
your buyer will be interested before you approach him and then 
present him with concrete ideas in a good sales presentation. 
Products made for institutional use must, generally, meet more 
severe tests than those you might make for consumer sale. Briefly, 
they must be eminently practical to use and maintain and be sturdy 
enough to withstand hard wear. Price sensitivity is governed more | 
by rules of common sense in this market than by competition. A col- 
lege freshman may pay $2.50 for an insignia beer mug but is un- 
likely to pay $10; an ashtray that nightclub customers “acquire” as 
souvenirs would be expensive at a dollar. If you can show the insti- 
tutional purchaser he is paying less in the long run for your product, 
or that your product can achieve something for him which a cheaper 
article cannot, he can be sold. anna 
The proven premise that an institutional market exists for the | Write today for your combination craft cata- 


fits _ eer institutions’ : : : d | leg and instruction manuel. 48 pages de- 
— ~ - = ee ernger oe pe bichon cee othie ied VANITY FAIR 
individuality. You must deftly exploit this desire in selling and ful- | joting craft features. Send 25¢ (refundable Dept. 8 


fill it in design and production. on first order of $1.00 or more) to Box 991 Evanston, Iilinois 


ENJOY COPPER 
ENAMELING 


Create stunning jew- 
elry for yourself and 
gifts. Each piece an 
exciting original by 


you. 








“I suggest that if nothing is gained from a conference u ts u sually jor the reason 
that nothing is ventured.” So boldly spoke one of this year’s keynoters at the 


start of the Second Annual Conference of {merican Craftsmen held for three days 

this summer on the edge of Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, and sponsored by the 

American Craftsmen’s Council. Plenty was ventured, if the sheer volume of u ords S EC 0 ND 
spoken and recorded is any criterion; how much was gained was for each attendee 


to decide for himselj. A good deal of what was said seemed to have been said 
last year at Asilomar—with those who got to both conferences at times feeling 


themselves afflicted, at Lake Geneva, with déja entendu (a medical term meaning 


things you are hearing for the first time you seem to be hearing again). 
Nevertheless, a graphic affirmation of the strength of the craft movement across 
the broad interior reaches of the U.S. was without a doubt the deepest benefit 


mid-western attendees brought back from the Conference. Of 400 craftsmen u ho 
arrived from 33 states, 69 were from Illinois, 53 from Vichigan, 43 from 0] 


Wisconsin, 31 from Ohio 


When it was all over ACC executive vice president David Campbell was asked 
what he thought were the national craft conferences’ most meaningful 
accomplishments. Said ¢ ampbell: 

“Probably the achievement attending craftsmen are most aware of ts the 
buttressing of each other's faith in what they're doing. The supporting vitality 
that comes of conversations with one another gives craftsmen the strength to go on. 


It gets them out of their shops, so to speak, and makes them take time to reflect 
and selj-evaluate in relation to their contemporaries. 

“There is a tendency among craftsmen to get so ingrown in their chosen craft 
that they are unable to see the larger, broader import of what they do. The person 
who is in a rut because it appears to him that he has to be in one to suc eed gets a 
fresh look at some brand new avenues of approach by talking with people in 
his own and other craits who somehow seem to have licked the old rat race. What's 
more, craftsmen from other fields—alongside the number of industrial designers 
stimulate a lot of discussion about the end use of 


who attend these conferences 
crafts. And there is a general trading back and forth of the latest information on 
new uses of materials and the neu techniques in using these materials. 

“Perhaps the conferences’ most important aspect, however, is the opportunity 
to blou off steam. Some people trat el long distances from home just to get a 
single idea off their chests,” Campbell concluded, announcing that the time and place 
of the next one has been selected as June 19 to June 21, at Silver Bay, Lake 
George, New York. 

Although there appeared to be more time for discussion than at last year's 
Conference, one lady weaver criticized the lack of spontaneous small group 
discussion in lieu of the large groups, “where everyone was either very cautious or 
sensational—there seemed to be no place to go for a beer and a bull session.” 

In point of fact, some of the Conference's more pragmatic accomplishments 
may have taken place in “smoke-filled rooms” when the days’ purposely very 
high-level talking was done. At a typical gathering in a local pub, the conversation 
settled on two practical topics, American participation at the next Triennale—and 
marketing. On the first score, one of the country’s leading metalsmiths suggested 
the formation of a citizens committee as soon as possible to insure that 
governmental and organizational footdragging will not spoil U.S. representation 
at the next Triennale the way it did this past one last summer. And on 
marketing, the best received suggestion of the evening was an idea for the 
establishment of a permanent wholesale showroom of crafts at the Chicago 
Merchandise Mart—others present arguing for New York and Los Angeles 
centers first, Chicago later. 

Publication by the ACC of the complete record of every last speech and panel 
discussion at this June's Conference is scheduled for late October in book form, 
available directly from the Council, 29 West 53rd Street, New York City. The 
vast mass of words are being collated, organized and shaped by CRAFT HORIZONS 
managing editor Rose Slivka. 

With its theme, Dimension of Design, the Conference got off to keynote 
speeches by George Cullers, director of Museum Education, The Art Institute of 
Chicago; painter Josef Albers, Department of Design, Yale University; Chicago 
industrial designer Dave Chapman; and Dr. William Kolodney, activities consultant, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY ROSE SLIVKA AND CONRAD BROWN 








. This concern about the dimensions 
of design,” began Cullers, “is essentially 


a concern about the freedom of the de- 


signer. about creative opportunity and the 


restraints that limit creative powers 


the essential freedom of the artist and 
designer is the freedom of the mind to 


conceive. 

“The dimensions of design will vary for 
each individual; the living space for the 
creative mind will in each instance be as 


large as the artist--by active thought. 


study. sensitivity and perception—-can 


make it. In a fundamental sense. if we are 
to increase the dimensions of design, we 


will do so by a process of self-re-edu 


cation through an increase in the 


eapacity of the mind to understand 


through an enlargement of vision 

The suggestion of self-re-education seems 
formidable. Actually, it is not. Growth in 
thought. in sensitivity and perception, is 


The 


Susan Langer pomts out, ts like a gener 


a natural process human mind, as 


ator, constantly active in the transforma 


tion of experience New epochs in the 


history of thought. she believes, are ini- 
but by the 
This re 


problem in new terms, or 


tiated not by new answers, 


formulation of a new question 


statement of a 
attention toward a 


the redirection of pre 


viously unperceived area of concern, in a 
verv real sense lifts the mind to another 
level of activity, expands the horizons of 


the conceptual world 


The first freedom of the designer is 


freedom from enslavement by his own 


ntellectual possessions, a freedom to grow 


in understanding Pressures to obedi 


ence and conformity exist. and if the 


artist is unable to withstand them. if he 
becomes subservient, anxious to please; if 
he has not the inner strength to determine 
his own direction and turns to others for 
guidance, in doing so he becomes an un 
creative instrument, and the dimensions 
of design for him are cire umscribed by the 
limited vision of those who direct his 
activities. To withstand these pressures in 
a society generally fearful, shifting. and 
uncertain of its value-judgments requires 
exceptional clarity of vision and maturity 
of mind . . . Subjected to conflicting de- 
mands upon them, people no longer know 
with certainty from within themselves 
what is important and what is not. They 
tend to attach themselves to whatever 
value system is most aggressively asserted 
. . They cling to the most powerful new 


force and demand that all others do the 


same. And in design, just at the time when 


technology has so greatly increased our 
range of possibilities, there are those who 
most of 


our 


would have us_ relinquish 


heritage to retain only the design that 
relates to mass production. These demands 
for conformity are, in essence, an attack 
on the independence of every artist, wheth- 
draftsman or industrial de- 
Yiddish 
haunts me in this connection. It goes, “But 
if I like like 
me?’ If all of us like 


ourselves 


er painter, 


signer. There is a saying that 


become you. who will be 


are to become 
something, none of us will be 

“As a painter, it is important to me that 
craftsmen have substance and identity as 
craftsmen, designers as designers. The at 
artist is an in 


regiment any 


the 


tempt to 
fringement on freedom of all 


\ frontal 


artist is easy to recognize, but sometimes 


attack on the freedom of the 


independence is lost in the counterattack 
‘To refute the assertion that the crafts 
have no function. | have heard it argued 


that the crafts are trail blazers for in 


dustrial design. doing the pure research 
which sparks further developments in mass 
production. This idea, flattering at first 
glance for the crafts, is not supported by 
the facts and is a dangerous crutch for 
the crafts movement. While it is true that 


the craftsman has not the industrial de 


signers massive commitments in tooling 


and production expense and can be some 
what more flexible and experimental. the 
real requirements of pure research—maxi 


mum conditions of conceptual freedom 


disengagement from utilitarian considera 


tion and the consuming desire to know 


are no more the conditions of the craft 
movement than of any other area in de 
sign. Pure research can be pursued in 
relation to any art form, but it is not 


realistic to see the crafts as a theoretical 
discipline leading to applications in in 
And 


needed. A 


dustrial design actually this 


connection is not craft is a 


thing we do—a whole activity asking its 


own questions and finding its own an- 


swers. It is a part of life, a part of the 
arts, a part of design, but has its own 
organic completeness within these con- 
texts. Radical changes and readjustments 
within the design field have created ad- 


But 


craftsmanship is a living. enduring. human 


mittedly a very confusing situation. 
function possessing. as does any art ac- 
tivity, its own complex of values, values 
as valid now and in the future as in the 


past.” 


Following Cullers, Josef Albers had 
this to say: 
“| believe that it is human control, 


or if you prefer, human interference with 


nature. that converts earth and water 
and what grows from both—into design 


And we are learning-—finally at the 


middle of the 20th century—that tradition 


in art is to create. not to revive. That 
tradition is to look forward, not back- 
ward. to look inward instead of out- 
ward... 


... it is vision that directs us to art. 
Therefore. if our work is or approaches 


art. sensitive eyes will discover an inner 


seeing. inner reading, revealed on the 


producer's side and equally evoked on the 
With 


away 


such conceptions 


19h cen- 


tury. which considered nature as the main 


sper tator’s side. 


we again move from the 


source of creative inspiration. For we have 


found that nature too easily is read as 


something outside of us—around us, pos- 


sibly excluding ourself 

After the present fashion of self- 
expression and over-individualization, man 
ual work and art and craft will be needed 
and will be asked for to give weight to 


the development of ability and will power, 


the first and last justification of educa 
tion . The times are with us—the lead 
of materialism and retrospection 1s wan- 
ing. Self-expression is eliminating itself 


in self-disclosure of little and less lasting 


significance, as it rejects planning and 


After 


socio-economic 


control yesterday's emphasis on 
issues, ability and person 
elity will be sought again, and spiritual 
needs will come to the fore. Our time is 
encouraging: the public interest in art; 
and 


19th 


the art book and poetry best sellers; 


after much Renaissance and 


too 
learn art from 


When 


visual revelations move now from natural 


century revival. we now 


so-called ‘primitive’ peoples. their 


history collections into art museum, when 


we learn from folk art that respect for 
material moves on a higher level than 
personal ‘hand-writing. then it should 


become clear that true design is good in 


stead of ‘interesting.’ serving instead of 


entertaining Concluding, I dare to 


forecast: it will be seen again that beauty 
is more than outside, surface make-up, that 
beauty is virtue. So I look to a new philos 


ophy addressed to all designers—in in- 


dustry, in craft, in art—displaying anew 


that esthetics are ethics, that ethics are 


source and measure of esthetics.” 


Tackling the relationship of the artist 











Potter Marguerite Wildenhain and weaver 


to his fellow man, designer Dave Chap- 
man took this tack 

It appears that designers and de 
signer-craftsmen, art directors and archi 


tects—in fact, all of us in the visual and 


applied arts—are preoccupied with the 
conviction that the world at large does 
not understand us, and that bravely and 


selflessly we must pursue our careers in 


relative oblivion. Unfortunately, this also 


appears to result in such a poor publi 


understanding of our product in whatever 
field we are working, that we starve along 
inadequately paid, by the standards of our 
sister professions of law and medicine, or 
arts like the theatre and creative writing 


which seem to gather quite a bit more 


recognition for their practitioners 


“It is my conviction that those of us 


in the applied arts are far too preoccupied 


with ourselves, far too subjective. Inas- 


much as we are involved in arts whose 


ultimate forms are for the use of other 


people, it might be wise for us to com 


pletely reverse our point of view to one 
of a good deal more respect, affection and, 
particularly, understanding of the people 
for whom we are working the heart 
of the matter is an understanding and an 
indulgence of the whims and whimsies of 
people and not the indulgence of our own 


skill 


requirements 


Our will be measured by meeting 


their with beauty and mo 
bility rather than attempting to foist our 
emotional will upon a world that is neither 
interested nor inclined to pause and listen 
to the rumbles of our intellectual in 
nards 

“The only valid reference point in this 
whole, wide world is, in fact, man himself. 
And I daily remind myself that if we learn 
to respect and understand him, he will 
grow to respect and understand us.” 


William 


Kolodney who spoke on the place of art 


Chapman was followed by 


lO 


Lili 


Blumenau; sculptor Paul Aschenbach, potter 


today in our American cultural heritage: 
there is a great danger in the 
popularization of the arts, for it can con- 


tribute to the lowering of taste. Millions 


go for their cultural fare where other 
millions have gone before, and even the 
large minority who support the arts de 


pend upon next morning’s newspaper to 
faced by the 
offer- 


form their taste. It is as if, 


overwhelming number of cultural 


es pec ially in the large cities, ea h 


‘What 


what must I see in this painting?’ 


ings, 
asks 


music, 


himself must I hear in this 


American methods of salesmanship ap- 
plied to cultural commodities have made 
our institutions culture conscious. This has 
resulted in the creation of humming fac- 
tories of educational activity in an atmos 


phere of depressing mediocrity. Self-ex 
pression having become a cult, the word 
‘creative’ has been used to justify mass 
production of bad art. 

If the artist is to influence a sig 
nificant but large minority of sensitive pet 
rather than 
No 
taste is 


Art 


do not 


sons, he must stress quality 


variety of esthetic experiences. com- 


promise with standards of worth 


the reward of popular acclaim. and 


life are organically related; they 


go their separate ways Europe learned 
this long ago. This explains the common 
European practice of state subsidy of the 


We 


are afraid of it because, presumably, it 


arts. are now learning about it but 


interferes with our tradition 


“Art can give meaning to existence 


It can make man’s essential loneliness 


bearable, putting him in states of exalta- 
tion when he feels the need to arrest time 
and to hold the golden moment forever. 


Between the first and the last wonder, 


there are vast stretches of time when 


life is meaningless except for the rare 


vision that follows 


Fac h 


instant of ex peri- 


ence person lives in a world 


{rthur 


Pulos 


Peter Voulkos and metalsmith 


of his own, made up out of those ele- 


ments of the culture into which he is born 
“This age, 


other sense. 


however, is unique in an- 


Leisure time, at least in this 


country, has become a burden rather than 


a blessing, and weighs heavily upon the 


conscience and patience of free men 


4 tremendous proportion of America’s 


wealth in money, in labor and in ma 


terials is spent on narcotizing man’s mind 
against time. Only an infinitesimal portion 
of the vast entertainment industry is de 
signed to stimulate the mind and refine 


to shock a 


than to ex 


the emotions The aim is 


person into attention, rather 


cite him to new wonder. to create desires 


which can never be fulfilled—for fame, 


for uncommon beauty, for wealth—to 


create the illusion that power over gadgets 


is power over nature 
“It is to this central problem of our 
time—the need to humanize life through 


a deeply felt esthetic experience—that the 
liberal arts should devote themselves 

The keynoting over, the Conference was 
split arbitrarily this year into three equal 
groups. Then three panels of six panelists 
each (consisting mostly of craftsmen, with 
there a museum director, a 


here and 


sculptor or a designer) rotated among 
the three groups reading their speeches 
In the limited space these pages afford it 
is only possible to present some of the 


highlights of what they had to say—and 
utterly impossible to report the lively and 
floor 


statements 


often penetrating by-play from the 


as conferees’ questions and 


came tumbling forth after each panel 


got done with its speeches. 


Bartlett Hayes, Jr., director of the 
Addison Gallery of American Art at And- 
over, Mass., found signs our society is 


gradually changing from a practical one, 


in which observation and discovery are 


the primary considerations, to a_philo- 


sophic one, in which the powers of inter- 
pretation and orientation are slowly com- 
ing to the fore. Basic to his premise was 
his thought that a speculative art (“fine 
philosophic s8o- 


arts”) has utility for a 


ciety; a functioning art best serves the 
pragmatic society that he claims as being 


He thinks the 


the abstract idiom in painting and sculp- 


on the wane. interest in 


ture strengthens this idea and he said he 
sees signs that the artist-craftsman is be- 


coming more interested in the esthetics 


of the object than in its function. “The 
vision of the artist in the coming years.” 
predicted Bart Hayes, “will be measured 
by his awareness and response to philo- 


sophic considerations his speculations 


are likely to eliminate the present dis- 


tinction between craftsman and painter 


and sculptor.” 


Equally intriguing were some ideas 


of another museum director, Gervais 


Reed, of the Henry Gallery at the Uni- 


Washington in Seattle who 


versity ol 
urged craftsmen not to be afraid of art 
“or worse, unaware of it.” Too many, he 


thinks. 


natural, beyond understanding, or so alien 


regard art as something super- 


and remote as to be of little importance 


and less interest. “Both attitudes are 
false.” Reed told the Conference, “both 
regrettable—the artist and the craftsman 


are in the same situation, each attempting 


to organize physical material into sig- 
nificant form to make a meaningful state- 
ment.” 

In looking at art, Reed urged craftsmen 
to grow out of the childish “I like this, 
I don’t like that, I love those” 


that so many people display on meeting 


responses 


art face to face—in museums, books, gal- 


leries, exhibitions and magazines, which 
last Reed 
André Malraux) as “the museums without 
Said Reed, that 


object, each work of art is, in effect, a 


referred to (borrowing from 


walls.” “Consider each 


report of research, a solution to a problem, 


and that the fundamental terms of the 


problem are about the same today as they 
were in the The 
which the problem was stated have changed 


past. conditions under 


but the ‘primitives’ remain—line, color, 
texture, rhythm, shape, space, motion. The 
vision that sees these qualities and sees 
them analytically is the abstract vision of 
the modern artist.” By looking you can 
learn, said Reed, “and the learning can 
free you for discovery. The theory is sim- 


difficult: 


acquire vision (intelligent, analytical see- 


ple—the procedure is terribly 
ing). develop an individual response; and 
exploit your discoveries.” 

Admitting that verbalizing about any 
visual art form is a pretty poor substitute 
for good example, smith Robert von Neu- 
mann took quite a different stand from 
Reed's, 


galleries, books, magazines, films and TV, 


saying that through museums, 
we can live vicariously and still authenti- 
cally in any past era or present location. 
“We can probe to great heights or fan- 
tastic depths with the camera and see 
into the minute interior of things .. .” It 
is thus one of the embittering phenomena 
of our age, von Neumann felt, that with 
all this great variety of communication 


we have somehow managed to create a 


“gray world,” in which the strong con- 
trasts of black and white are seen less 


and less. When a manufacturer's profit or 


loss may depend on pleasing the all- 
powerful majority, there may be some ex- 
cuse for the blandness of commercial design 

“but in the arts, one of the few really free 
areas in life today, there is no excuse for 
the boring repetition and insensitive ex- 
perimentation so common today. With the 
past, present and even some of the future 
so readily available through our various 
communications media, we are in position 
for development of the most individual 
responses possible.” Even the over-worked 
excuse of “experimentation” von Neumann 


found fault with, “since to experiment is 


to test a suggested truth or demonstrate 


the validity of some known truth. and 


instead we find the experimental act, as a 
personal emotion, has become much more 
important than the impact of the com- 
pleted object.” Deciding that some of the 
“grayness” is a result of today’s pressures 
to create ever “new,” ever “modern,” ever 
“different” forms, von Neumann thinks it 
has resulted in a great lack of different- 
ness—of what is getting to look like even 
a resistance to differentness. His remedy? 
“Far from suggesting a slavish obedience 
to older forms, I would encourage seeing 
the ‘antique vision’ but viewing it through 
twentieth-century eyes and manipulating 
it with today’s tools, materials and tech- 
niques.” 

Potter Frans Wildenhain, examining the 
subject of discipline, put it in perspec- 
tive: “From technique which instructs, 
through education which corrects, in our 
methodical endeavor to achieve command 
of the medium, in, with, and through dis- 


cipline—we learn well.” And out of im- 


posed self-discipline we learn freedom, 
said Wildenhain. Design is a state of mind, 
he believes, the craftsman’s capabilities 
can make him into anything he wants to 
be, from a juggler to a knight of St. John, 
while structural properties of the medium 
he chooses to work in will bend him to- 
the compromise points 


“The 


concluded, 


ward the possible 


the way for future solutions. cre- 
atively gifted craftsman,” he 
“through conception and touch, exalts to 
of art the 


that 


the realm most common and 


familiar materials surround us; as 
Walter Gropius once said, ‘the artist is an 
exalted craftsman.’ ” 

Sculptor Paul Aschenbach, stressed the 
need for greater professionalism in the 
crafts: “The possession of some creative 


ability seems to give a person license to be 


a bum—and it is often surprising how 
little talent is required . . . What we do 
has a great air of mystery for the lay- 


man. Clients are often afraid of what we 
will make for them. Will it be too abstract, 


too queer, too beyond understanding? This 


Stitcher Mariska Karasz, potter Frans Wildenhain; Gervais Reed, weavers Jack Larsen, Azalea Thorpe, designer Ed Wormiey, enamelist Krevitsky 


: 





fear is heightened if our manner is queer 


and beyond understanding. More commis- 


sions are lost by this fear than by shock 
at the price I used to worry about 
what artists were good for in the real 


world. Who really 


thing good or not? I have found that a 


cares if we make any 


great many people care, some to the ex 
tent of spending money. There is even a 
deep feeling of respect for creative people 
which I have found very humbling. If we 
can live up to the things expected of us 
we will have no trouble getting more a 


ceptance 


Aschenbach spoke of the master as one 


whose intuitive tool is working all the 


time. It is made up of a host of design 
formulae learned and forgotten, mixed 
with a lot of looking and experience, plus 


“rightness.” Most of us get 
Aschenbach 


“Then we stare and squint, tilt the head. 


a feeling ot 


short circuits has decided. 


change the lighting and end up looking 


at a piece but seeing nothing. Looking 


and cudgeling our brains fails because 


thought is only part of the partnership 
The 


tributes. 


material we work with also con 


Chances of getting the answer 
are slim till we get back to work at some 
other aspect of the piece, or maybe start 
another piece. We have to think and push 
around and between us 


material some- 


thing happens. This is often a rough time. 
for not only are we stuck, but we are wide 
open to the desire to do something else 
that is with us all the time I used to 
think discipline was a terrible thing, but 
now I know that for sheer awfulness noth- 
ing beats self-discipline. To the extent that 
we fall down in this, we contribute to the 
Asch- 


| public’s| myth of incompentence.” 


enbach concluded. 


Said weaver Jack Lenor Larsen, “We 


have more freedom than any historical 
craftsman.” Freedom from need to make 
utilitarian things, freedom from dogma 


and symbolism, freedom (most U.S. crafts- 
men) from having to make a living from 
our production, freedom from the dictates 
of tradition. But such freedoms, suggested 
Larsen, are treacherous in being such ideal 
soil for that kind of parasitic fruitless in- 
dividualism that impedes our cause. “Mas- 
querading as guileless self-expression is a 
self insidious than in 


projection more 


openly ‘commercial art.” Paraphrasing 
designer Alexander Girard, Larsen sug- 
gested that “that which is conceived to 


be fresh and new and exciting, cannot be.” 


Although the craftsman needs more inner 


direction than the industrial designer, 


thinks 


it the responsibility of discipline of high 


Larsen this freedom carries with 


personal integrity, resistance to the pres- 


sures of opinion and success. 


In a free-wheeling castigation of current 


trends in U.S. craftsmanship, Larsen 


(speaking of “we” as meaning not all or 


some, but most craftsmen) pointed the 


finger: “We do give the clients what they 


want rather than what they need. We re- 
treat from major skirmishes with com- 
merce. We think of industry not as just 


a competitor but as an oppressor, not as 


a dragon but as something contaminated. 


Industry can be a tool that we work with 


and an instrument that we play on. But 


industry is not a patron It has no talent 


scouts. It expects to be sold and dealt 
with. Why should we resign ourselves in 


1 post-industrial age to scraps of work 


that don’t amount to one-half of one pet 


cent of the produced total? Acknowledging 
our defeat in the main line of production, 


it might follow that craftsmen would re- 


trench to the fine art and luxury markets 


and that this small fort could be held very 


well. Is this true? It is not! In many re- 


spects it is less true than in the early 


part of the century when some silver, art 
glass and small production ceramics were 


true that most of the well designed, hand- 


handmade and American. It is too 


made products of contemporary nature 


that are in our stores and galleries today 


are from a new crop of foreign crafts 
men We think too small. Our ‘in’ 
group is too little individualistic and 
picayune—-one neck or two, Lurex or not, 


‘the jury was stupid’ or ‘the jury was 


partial. It is no wonder that we are 
snubbed by painters and architects. Local 
museums and publications give us more 
space than we deserve. While America is 
assuming cultural responsibility in spheres 
design, music and 


of architecture and 


theatre. her craftsmanship remains, with 


a few notable exceptions. stillborn. 


“We 


minor arts. Almost only in the Renaissance 


console ourselves that crafts are 


was it so. Before them the Gothic tapestry 
Romanesque carving 
like 
western cultures, expressed itself in ce- 
fabrics. We 


tional discipline desperately and we must 


and stained glass, 


were major arts. Peru, other non- 


ramics and need organiza- 
create this somehow of ourselves. We must 
create a profession out of an area that 
is contingent with the dilettante and the 


un-serious, remembering that even art it- 


self is suspect. I do not mean to be a wet 
blanket or pessimistic. I believe that the 
future can be bright. I believe our po 
tential is larger than most of us realize 
The need for craftsmen in industry. and 
as complements to it. grows. Discipline in 
training. in research, in professionalism. 
in craft government becomes paramount 
We can, if we ignore the opportunity to 
impose self-discipline, be ignored.” 


Speaking of the external pressure- upon 


creativity, architect Lester Fader found 
lack of time the greatest problem. espe 
cially for people who do not make crafts 
their pring ipal eccupation The solution 


declared Fader. is personal resignation 
“Either one resigns one’s self to a longe: 
period of time necessary to develop cre 
atively, or one finds a patron, or one takes 
trail to full-time involvement 


The 


second is cowardism and the last i 


the thorny 


in one’s craft. first is Stoicism. the 
pure 
Spartanism.” 


Potter Marguerite Wildenhain laid down 


her personal philosophy with a plea for 
craftsmen to make by hand only those 
things that the machine cannot. “There 
will always be a need for beautiful. hand 
made single objects: Man want< these.” 


she contended. Taking a verbal <wing at 


exhibitions, she acknowledged that it 


seemed to her there is “something un 


sound in continually having shows how 
can a serious craftsman ever be bothered 


to show in most of these? He can barely 
keep up with them. He is far too busy 
with his daily work and there is so 
much uncreative effort in sending to shows 

the expense of shipping and, more often 
than not, the entrance fee for the right to 
rule the 


exhibit, an irony in itself. As a 


craftsman would do better if he gave the 
object to a friend or sold it to a customer 
that are really 


Only if a 


at half price Shows 
worthwhile are one-man shows 
large number of your work is shown, can 
a viewer get an impression of your qual 
itv... What 
Not 


the jurors. 


can a prize mean or 
much more than the taste of 
We should not take 


seriously and the listing of awards seems 


prove? 


them too 


childish to me 

“Let us also look at the highly-coveted 
and publicized ‘publicity’ and what that 
amounts to . Call up the newspaper or 


the trade magazine and tell them how 


wonderful, modern and new you are with 
your latest experimenting and they will 
feature you in big letters. Do that over 


and over again and your publicity is made 








On the other hand, if. though you may be 


excellent, you are modest and not self- 


assuming and do not aspire to be ‘in the 


know’ for being modern or wonderfully 


excitingly new, nobody will pay the slight- 
est attention to you and your excellent 


work. This doubtful of all 


modities, publicity, will thus not fall into 


most com- 


vour lap. Criminals get the most publicity: 


that should make us think and cure us of 


this hunger If what vou make is 
really good. mankind will find it out.” 
Marguerite Wildenhain maintained, “and 


if it is not good is it not a misdemeanor 
to give it public ity?” 


Patta 


lose in- 


Jewelry maker Margaret De 


told the Conference the way to 


dividuality, the surprise of discovery and 


the excitement of creativity is to adopt 


the style and désign solutions of others 


‘It is much simpler.” she said, “to work 


on interpretations and re-interpretations 


of other periods. and this is financially 


more successful but less satisfying.” In 


spite of her admission that soul-searching 


for original ideas is a sterile and dis 


heartening occupation, “for me the roots 


of originality lie in experimentation. fol- 
lowed by the organization of the findings 


into a total entity Free, uninhibited 


experimentation with a material and all 


available tools is the starting point.” she 
stated 
Designer Aarre Lahti urged that the cre- 


ative individual, above all others. must 


have his feet firmly planted in the culture 


of his times. It is the control over him 


self and his environment that provides him 


with freedom, he said: freedom comes 


from knowing and not from isolation and 


‘not knowing.” He believes that creative 


people. as mild and as passive as they 


may seem at times, are basically trouble 


makers. They are dissatished—the discon 


tent. They are concerned with what should 
be and against that which is. “Does not 


the creating of a new pot or piece of 


furniture or a new theory imply that what 


Vew Yorkers Lili Blumenau, weaver, and Peter Ostuni, enamelist 





asked 


“Progress is based on this motivation to 


we have is not good enough?” he 


change, although, unfortunately it is often 
reflected in mere change for the sake of 
designers are 


change. Too frequently we 


guilty of creating new designs without 
having contributed to the improvement of 
usefulness of the product I am of the 
opinion that the misunderstanding of the 
concept of function lies beneath many of 
this word 


our disturbances, for even as 


is mentioned, we bristle. | have no feeling 
of guilt. but I cannot conceive of designing 
something that is not functional. Whatever 
man does towards human needs is an ac 
tivity concerned with function.” 


Lahti brought up the idea that crafts 


men tend to restrict their definition of 


creativity to the using of hands and tools. 
“| think our 


the philosophy we have acquired through 


true creative contribution is 


our experience living as craftsmen. The 


activity of using our hands and tools is 


the means of expressing and communicat 
ing these experiences.” he concluded 

In the thirties, declared furniture de- 
Edward Wormley, 


was positively preoccupied with the needs 


signer a crattsman 
of the lower-income groups; today he can 
create for every segment ol 


“We are told 


now of the shift to ever higher standards 


consciously 
the population every day 
of living and appreciation for the muddled 
middle masses. So much is this true Ken- 
Affluent So- 
better 


neth Galbraith dubs ours ‘The 


ciety’ and advises a pause for a 
dangerous efforts to manu- 
rapidly as we make 
goods, calls it ‘A 


Surfeit of Honey’ and asks, ‘Where did the 


look at our 
facture wants as 
Russell Lynes simply 
upper class go? Did anyone notice it leave 


the room?’ The love of glitter has been 


noted by the craftsman. Hair shirts have 
given way to Lurex 
“IT suspect.” said Wormley, “that the 


most guilt-ridden ghost in the craftsman’s 
closet hangs on a hook labeled ‘esthetic 


compulsion.” This illusive creature, this 
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Vapa Valley jeweler Margaret De Patta and Syracuse metalsmith 


heterodoxical vampire, this wraith-like 


Beau Brummel, leads us all to Fashion's 
Fountain and bids us drink. The invidious 
tipple is potent, habit-forming, not neces 
sarily so fatal to creativity as it is de 
bilitating. But then, | suppose a Picasso's 
strength is in direct ratio to the legions 


him. We could 


of Little Picassos around 


debate that this is an internal pressure 
on us, a struggle between one’s self and 
(;od—or Picasso—but the esthetic coercion 


is palpable; the pressure is external.” 
The Conference itself still being thrown 
and woven together by 


soldered, glued, 


craftsman all over the country. and taken 
apart again, enamelist Nik Krevitsky had 
us speec h 


Krevitsky 


education 


perhaps the last word, as far 


making was concerned. Said 


“Discipline implies training. 
control, regulation, just as it does punish 
ment. Freedom, on the other hand, im 
plies absence of restraint or control, some 
times thought of in laissez-faire terms; it 
implies liberty, license. Since it most fre 
quently is thought of as absence from re 
straint or repression, freedom has come to 


be practically the antithesis of discipline. 


which commonly implies restraint. Out 
task now is to bring these poles closet 


together, suggesting that freedom and dis 
cipline are constantly interacting. A dis 
cipline without freedom to apply or exet 


cise it is as meaningless as a freedom with 


no self-control or bac kground to give torm 
or completeness or satisfaction to what 
ever it is that one is being free about 


The craftsman must learn the rules on! 


to break them. for only in breaking them 
can he progress. keep pace with his times, 
have a frame of reference. 


asked 
Krevitsky. “Will we lose the spontaneity, 


“Do we need more discipline? 


the vitality of the experiments of today 
when they have become frozen nite an 
accepted ‘look, or can we hope that 

our craftsmen will continue give us 
fresh expressions, new forms, new dimen 
sions of design?” C.B 


{rthur Pulos 
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DAN RHODES 


Dan Rhodes 


by 


Stoneware 


by 


VM. C. RICHARDS 





Among U.S. potters who have worked at 
the craft for a decade or more, Daniel 
Rhodes has not only achieved eminence as 
a potter but has had an influence as a 
teacher, writer and spokesman for his 
craft. He has continuously exhibited in 
group and one-man shows across the coun- 
try and abroad. A teacher of pottery and 
design (at New York State College of 
Ceramics at Alfred University, Alfred, 
N.Y.), Rhodes has just published a book 
called Clay and Glazes for the Potter 
Fluency and coordination are character 


istics of Rhodes whose ideas come swiftly. 


his technical maturity making most o 


them feasible. It is simply a question o 
what to do first and which new idea to 
give precedence. The atmosphere of fecun 
dity he creates permeates his teaching 
“You just never stop making pots,” says 
one of his former students, “when you go 
home to dinner, when you go out for coffee, 
when you ride in the streets.” 

Rhodes has worked at high and low 
temperatures, with many kinds of body 
and all types of firing. His experiences 
with unconscious fantasy and conscious 
control, which tease every artist, have left 
behind him a trail of discarded inspira- 
tions where the Muse has bitten him 
afresh. At present he creates mostly high- 
temperature reduction stoneware — both 
pottery and sculpture. In his pottery he 
works more with light and dark than with 
color, except for an occasional lustrous 
glaze on an interior. The outside surfaces 
of jars and vases and bowls are often left 
unglazed, or with glaze detail balancing 
a treatment by chalky slip, brush work, 
sgraffito and spontaneous texturing. His 
pots have a naturalness, a simplicity that 
comes of long discipline. He relishes ef 
fects derived from the material itself: 
color of clay and oxide, rough and smooth, 
thick and thin, fused and porous, plastic 
and congealed, the balance of the con 
tainer—in an endless play of variation 
And always this loyalty to “the pot,” this 
respect for the clay vessel, which is “as 
old as what we know of man.” These quali 
ties give his present work a beauty like 
the beauty of bark or shell or frost 

“When I am making pots | feel in touch 
with a continuing tradition. 

“The study of pottery materials and 
processes has been a continuous revela 
tion of what pots might be. When I first 
went to Alfred as a student, the limitless 
possibilities of the medium were revealed 


to me, and I felt I had to try everything 
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Each new color or texture seemed to have 
a philosophic or esthetic equivalent. Then 
after | had been potting for a few years, 
I learned what I did not want to do and 
this seemed to clarify what remained.” 
His sculpture, Rhodes says. has grown 
during the last five or six years out of the 
continuous touch of clay and its plasticity 
He has found himself impelled to forms 
which are different from the pots whose 
mystery he knows so well. The possibilities 
of form and combination of materials 
clay with metal. wood. bone. glass — has 
sent him into new dimensions. What has 
always moved him in pottery has been 
what he calls the pot’s “moment of life 
a kind of nervous vitality which seems & 
vibrate from a successful piece. His to 
temic figures of folded and textured and 
modeled clay, cut and fused with super 
imposed images, reveal another world. “I 
have a very special feeling about my sculp 
tures. They are the only things | make 
where there are no conditions. Nothing 
The shape, the size, the color, the texture 
all are mine. Revelations of mysel! 
“Drawing and painting are for me 
way of finding out things in a direct 
intuitive way,” says Dan Rhodes. “I feel 
that my pottery has been immeasurally 
enriched by my drawing and sculpture 


but not as a rehearsal for pots— it is quit 


a separate activity, and I feel that | am 


saying a different thing with it. The im 
pact of my various ceramic activities on 
me is somehow connected to what | find 
interesting in the world about us: the 
elemental surfaces of mountains, valleys 
eroded rocks, sands and beaches, river 
beds and glacial dumps. the muted colors 
of the rocks and minerals, the fire-memory 
which seems inherent in them, the ever 
changing colors of the landscape and the 
sky. the infinitely varied and sensitive face 
of the earth.” 

Rhodes began as a painter, exhibiting 
in the mid-West, and painting murals in 
public buildings from Washington. D. C. 
to Des Moines. Born in Fort Dodge. lowa 
he graduated from the University of Chi 
cago in Art History and studied painting 
and sculpture at the Chicago Art Institute 
at Grant Wood's summer colony and the 
Art Students League in New York. spent 
a summer in Mexico painting and travel 
ing. In 1940 he resigned a craft project 
job in Des Moines and went to the south 
west, where he married (at Taliesen West) 
Lillyan Jacobs Rhodes, herself at that time 


a painter and enthusiast for American In 
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Wy pottery has been immeasurably enriched by my sculpture,” says Rhodes. 


dian pottery [see review page 43 this is- 
sue CRAFT HORIZONS 

Rhodes has been a potter since 1941. 
Boardman Robinson had invited him, on 
the basis of a prize-winning painting, to 
come to the Fine Arts Center in Colorado 
Springs. There, Rhodes began experiment- 
ing with the kiln, digging local clay, learn- 
ing to throw, glaze and fire. “I became 
absolutely immersed at once.” He decided 


to study at Alfred with Charles Harder. 


and “went crazy with excitement and work, 
soaking up everything, making tons of 
pottery.” Here he read Bernard Leach’s 
book when it came out and began trying 
reduction stoneware. He became fascinated 
with the idea of the studio potter, as a 
consequence, and developed an interest in 
oriental art and ceramics. 

Six years later, in 1947, Rhodes re- 
turned to Alfred to teach ceramics. In 


the period between he did research in 


“Princess” (left) is 10 inches high : “Seated Figure” is 16 inches 


high heat ceramic problems for Henry J 
Kaiser Corporation. After three years in 
industry. Rhodes and his wife moved to 
Menlo Park, California, where they had a 
full-scale studio pottery, turning out both 
thrown and cast ware for Gumps in San 
Francisco. During that time, he was asked 
to teach a design course at Stanford Uni 
versity, and to give instruction in ceramics 
at the California School of Fine Arts 


says Rhodes. who has been responsible 








lor the general area of instruction in pot 
tery at Alfred, “I'm not sure that knowl 
edge in the arts can be passed along suc 
cessfully through the usual classroom 
situation involving large numbers of stu 
dents subjected to standardized routine 
course work. If such knowledge is indeed 
transmissible at all, it seems to be trans 
mitted by some interchange between pet 
sonalities, where the values of each are 
jolted and adjusted at a higher level.” 
Rhodes’ respect for tradition weighs 
one end of the seesaw he rides; his feeling 
for the unknown weighs the other. “The 
potter must feel his material directly, and 
nothing should come between him and it.” 
\ man of intuition, sensitive to the irra 
tional demons in others. when Rhodes 
looks at a pot his judgment operates in 
terms of knowledge and experience. Al 
though a work may seem to him humanly 
genuine, he may mistrust it esthetically 
These traits make him both a substantial 
teacher and a discriminating judge. He is 


often invited on juries, and readily admits 





that “it is rarely illuminating to rate or 
to classify or to evaluate in absolute terms 
Everything must be understood in its own 
terms, and this is dificult because it goes 
against our habit of easy evaluation as 
‘best, second best, worst.’ 

The first thing Rhodes did upon moving 
into the 1835 farmhouse where he has 
lived since moving to Alfred. was to build 
a pot shop on one end of it and set up fis 
wheel and build his kiln. He was making 
pots before the furniture was moved in ot 
the weather stripping nailed down. This is 
the atmosphere of joyful immersion in the 
arts which prevades his hom: 

Dan Rhodes has been able to integrate 
his mind and heart, eye and hand, into 
expressions that project force and grace 
in artistic achievement. He takes hold of 


the kaleidoscope of man and nature the 


way he takes hold of clay to make a pot 





Roth “Standing Figure” (above 20 inches high. and 
Wembrane Fis of inches. i wperate steel elements 
the cerami Facing page Aneeling Figure’ is 6 inches 











by JAN KEMPNER 


ED SECON 
DESIGNS 


“Our operation will succeed not because 
the furniture is designed to sell but be- 
cause it is designed to endure——both struc- 
turally and visually.” So say a couple of 
young entrepreneurs who two years ago 
set out to produce and sell handcrafted 
furniture to order in the heart of Man- 
hattan and today are making a go of it 
Ed Secon, 25, and Roger Whitelaw, 29, 
boundlessly energetic and only occasion- 
ally worried about the future of their 
under-financed business, call their partner- 
ship Ed Secon Design Associates. Con- 
cerned with creating designs that will solve 
the individual dimension and use problems 
of their customers, they have successfully 
combined the price and promptness of 
mass manufacture with the individuality 
and workmanship of craft production. 
Secon does most of the designing, White- 
law the managing—though they are inte 
changeable—and both supervise execution 
With similar backgrounds in retail and 
wholesale furniture sales as well as in- 
terior design, they sought and found show- 
room space (at 342 East 77th Street) 
which would also be suitable for living; 
showroom samples are their furnishings. 
When Secon and Whitelaw started their 
business there were times when they had 
peopk arriving to see the furniture and 
only one or two unpaid-for pieces to show 
them. “We'd tell them we'd just had a big 
hurry-up order and sold all our best floor 
samples,” Whitelaw relates. “and they'd 
order a whole roomful of furniture any- 
way-——-God knows why.” 
These days most of their trade is to 
decorators and they are pleased at that. 
Custom work somehow being generally 
regarded as desirable but expensive, Secon 
and Whitelaw have discovered that the 
customer usually needs information, since 
distinctions of quality in handmade furni- 
ture based on material, structure and 
workmanship are not generally understood. 
Typically, the customer arrives with a 
particular furniture problem—a desk or 
housing for a hi-fi—which can only be 
solved by a custom-made piece. He is 
shown the samples on view and drawings 
and photographs of completed jobs. He 
gets a simple explanation of quality cabi- 
netry by means of demonstration samples 
of the joinery that will make up the 
finished piece. He is shown the various 
woods as well as types of handles and 
hinges used in Secon designs. Later rough 
sketches are presented, on the basis of 


which more detailed decisions are made, 





Secon sideboard, 6'6" long, $495, sits on a 
“floating base,” which can be a different wood 
from the case. In fact, customers have 
ombined the popular walnut with oak; 
sometimes ordered in rosewood combined with 
teak—at slightly higher cost. 


Secon uses no veneers 


Right: Same sideboard as above shown oper 
accordion folding doors with magnet 
closures; two mahogany linen drawers 


and a cork-lined silver drawer; 


Facing page: Armchair’s outer diameter is 


th”: customer may order it in any wood: 
in walnut and leather, as shown here, 
wt costs $255 also comes in elongated stvie 


as a loveseat 


Five-foot bench of mahogany with birch 
dowel accents is $135 














{hove Wan's dresser, 36” x 54 S345, with solid 
match-grain doors and drawer S. features integral legs 
that are cut out of the same piece of wood 

that forms the end of the case. Inside are eight 


pull-out shirt trays and an adjustable sheli 


Belou Coffee table. 36 inches in diameter Sill. 

has underpinning im an adaptation ola Va fese Cross 
Like all Secon furniture. its suriaces are oiled 

Three coats by the time the customer receives it and 
three more over the course of the next six or eight months 
makes a table like this impervious to hot dishes 

rings wipe off with a damp cloth 














followed by working drawings which are 
submitted and explained for final ap 
proval. All aspects are thoroughly dis 
cussed and questions answered before 
Secon and Whitelaw take the design to one 
of their cabinetmakers for execution 

They work with independent cabinet 
makers in and around New York. Fine 
ones who are not dedicated to antique re- 
production are scarce, and the partners 
have had to do considerable scouting to 
find them 

Secon designs are based on traditional 
construction methods. Solid woods are 
specified except where veneered plywood 


s sounder. as on free unbraced surfaces 


like cabinet doors where solids might warp. 
Top surfaces are doweled and tongue-and 
grooved to sides and center partitions 
Corner miters are always locked and are 
so carefully cut that they require little or 
no adjustment in joining to achieve perfect 
interior and exterior surfaces. Horizontal 
partitions are tongue-and-grooved only be 
cause dowel positions would look unex 
plained from the outside. To prevent warp 
ing. solid tops are made by a modified 
butcher-block method: The top is cut in 
strips of four inches or less, every othe 
one is rotated 180 degrees. and the strips 
are then edge glued side to side. The 
widths of these strips are varied by eye 
so that the interruptions occur at the most 


natural places in the grain. Drawers are 
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a client came a little bit loose and Secon 
went around with the biggest toggle bolts 
he could find to make sure it would never 
come loose again. Next day an anguished 
call over the phone: “The end of one of 
those toggle bolts of yours is right through 
into the next apartment!” An embarrassed 
apology to client and neighbor and a ju 
dicious swipe or two with the spackle 
knife set things right again. 

Secon’s feelings about design are ex- 
pressed in his use of harmonious rather 
than contrasting materials and shapes. For 
example, when stain- and heat-resistant 
surfaces are required, he chooses floor 
cork rather than laminated sheet plastic. 
Drawer pulls are hand carved or turned 
from matching wood and are fastened di 
rectionally with the grain. Brass and other 
polished materials are shunned. He feels 
strongly that no material or detail should 
be used on a piece of furniture that would 
call unbalanced attention to itsel! 

“We endeavor to avoid anything that 
will artificially attract the eye, such as 
metal tips on legs or metal handles on 
beautiful woods.” says Secon, “and thi- 
goes for contrived, over-sculptured forms ” 

Secon production involves higher cost 
of materials and labor but can provide the 
cabinetmakers with a steady volume of 
work, which enables them to lower thei: 
prices. By retailing directly, the middl: 


man mark-up is avoided, and Secon De 
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side-hung and hand-fitted so they will 
operate without sticking. The interiors of 
the drawers are all mahogany because 
of its stability and the smooth finish it can 
be given to protect delicate clothes. Legs 
are frequently the structural continuations 
of the frame or may form a cradle con- 
struction in which the piece rests. 

Secon is beginning to make a specialty 
of hanging furniture. however. He has re- 
cently perfected an extraordinarily simple 
and direct method for mounting “canti- 
levered” single shelves without a trace of 
hardware. “Free floating.” he calls them. 
and float they do. Back when he was per- 


fecting this design a shelf he put up for 








signs can sell its crafted furniture com- 
petitively. In this way the personal judg- 
ment of one man making a one-of-a-kind 
piece is achieved at mass-production price. 

Says Secon, “Our business is to design 
and make craft furniture combining the 
best of old craft methods with modern 
tools, but never giving way to the machine 
over hand work. We think of ourselves as 
designers. 

“To design well we believe that first one 
must have a deep interest in people,” savs 
Ed Secon, “and an honest concern for 
their needs and feelings, than be able to 
set this down in a way that makes a work- 


able and esthetic object.” 


Roger U hitelau 
Ed Secon 
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RADAKOVICH 


“I have had enough of the sort of streamlined mechanical thing that belongs to the thirties. I feel 


that must come to an end. | am more interested in organic form. I have a very strong feeling 
that forms for jewelry need not be flat. There’s a whole dimension that adds tremendous richness to it, 


and when a person moves, you see a piece from different angles and it becomes a different piece 


each time you see it. That's what’s so nice about jewelry. It has so many possibilities.” 





For the last two out of the three years 
they have been working as professional 
jewelry craftsmen, Ruth and Svetozar 


been nation- 


Radakovich have 


wide attention. Their distinctive and chal- 


attracting 
lenging approach to jewelry was recog- 
Second National Exhibition 

Jewelry which 


won the top Svetozar 


nized at the 
(1956) in 
while 
they 


of {merican 
Ruth 


won 


prize, 


honorable mention, and have 


since received acclaim in other national 
and local shows. Currently, their work is 
on view at the Brussels World's Fair. The 
following interview, via GELOSO tape re- 
corder, which took place in August at the 
couple’s home in Rochester, represents the 
highlights of a 10-hour conversation with 
CRAFT HORIZONS managing editor Slivka. 
Since you work independently, each pro- 
ducing your own jewelry, but close to- 
gether at the same workbench, to what 
extent do you think you influence each 
other? 
Rutu: We discuss our ideas and consult 
each other. It’s astonishing how different 
our concepts and images really turn out 
to be. Svetozar will show something to me 
and I will get very excited about it. Then 
when he does it I will say, “Oh, no, this 


isn't what I thought you were going to do 


at all.” And sometimes this idea that he 


has shown me has developed something in 


my mind unconsciously. | remember the 


only time I really tried to persuade him 


to do it differently—the way I saw it 


and he changed it to suit me, it was almost 


ruined. I finally learned that we can’t 


superimpose our ideas on each other's 


work. You try to help if you think there’s 


something wrong—if there’s some ques- 
tion. If I have trouble with something 


then he'll suggest, “How about those things 
projecting out of here?” and this is just 
what it needs. 

Sverozar: At one time I tried to do one 
of Ruth’s ideas to which I was attracted. 
I saw her original drawing and I had vis- 
ualized it the way it was going to be if 
she makes it but I thought I could make 
it different from hers. I tried and tried 
and I just couldn't handle the piece be- 
cause this was her idea which I would 
never use to begin with. But when she 
made the design for the pin which won 
the first prize in the national jewelry show 
(CRAFT HORIZONS January-February 1957). 
the morning she finished design I thought, 
“Lord, if this doesn’t get the first prize I’m 
going to stop jewelry work.” I thought 
that design was just about—you cannot 


ask any more, you cannot take any more. 


Pin of cast gold with topaz by Ruth Radakovich 


certainly glad when it won 


Ana | 


prize. 


was 


Rutu: That piece was a real inspiration 
but then I had to make drawings for a 
couple of weeks before I got it balanced. 
You find the basic form and then you have 
to clarify it and balance it and develop it. 
But he knows when I've hit it. There’s the 
old saying. it takes two men to make a 
good painting—one to do it, the other to 
take it away before he spoils it. Well here 
you have the situation. We can say to each 
other, “This is it, don’t spoil it.” We have 
no moral feelings about not collaborating, 
except that the shows require that it be 
one man’s work. I think this is foolish. I 


think 


know a craftsman who is a master crafts- 


collaborations can work. Now we 
man but never did any real designing until 
he came here to this country. Now he has 
to be a designer—it’s a question of face. 


I've heard people depreciate him com- 
pletely because of his designs. Design is 
only part of it. I think if the attitude were 
different he would be able to collaborate 
with people who are very fine designers, 
but who are not only not successful crafts- 
men but do not have any ability to be. It 
seems to me that this is an area that we 


stamp out ruthlessly. 


Did you, Svetozar, ever make drawings 
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and give just the drawings to someone 
else for execution? 

Sverozar: | always execute them 
Riovu: But if vou make a design. you 
could develop a final drawing so that, say 
one or two craftsmen vou know could 
make it 

Svetozarn: They could make and probably 
t requires except that an 
other feeling is in work. I like 


make 


work and the man who is working for you 


this is all that 


to make the 


first piece. | often changes as | 


cannot change it because this is my con 
ception and this piece should be executed 
Sometimes if I'm half 


the way drawing is 


way | realize there 


s something I can do 
a little bit later and | just forget my draw 
ing 

Do you generally design your jewelry on 
paper or do you work it out directly in 
the material? 

Sverozar: | don’t know how other people 
are doing but I know Ruth—she makes a 
rough drawing and then works it out ex 
actly in the wax. With me, because | can 
visualize just about everything I have in 


and I 


about perspective, I do it on the paper ex- 


my mind don't have any trouble 


actly the way it will be in the material 
My sketch can be presented to a person to 
see what they are going to get, which they 


Then | 


wax and 


cannot do from Ruth’s drawing. 


do it in wax if the piece is for 


has complex forms. If the piece is simpler 


without undercuts and the caster can do a 


two-piece mold, then I do it directly in 
metal. | choose some softer metal like 
brass or very often | use silver. For in 


stance. | made the cross directly in metal 
It's a simple form without undercuts so 
the caster was able to make a plaster mold 


Where do you cast your pieces? 


Sverozar: We send our things—both 
waxes for lost wax casting and metal 
models to a centrifugal caster in New 


York 
What are the problems of this technical 
process for the jeweler? 

Ruvua: I find it very hard to get them re- 
cast to get copies made. There's almost no 
one willing to do it. It's a difficult casting 
because our work has tremendous 
thick 


Most commercial jewelry is all 


project 


variations in dimensions with and 


thin parts 
of the same thickness—there’s no problem. 
And most casters just don’t want to touch 
ours. We haven't been able to afford cast- 
we'll 


ing equipment yet but I'm afraid 


have to. I would rather not because | 


would rather spend the time here at the 
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workbench making jewelry than at casting 
but | don’t see the way around it. There is 
a new vacuum kind of casting equipment 


We haven't 


to put into it 


We haven't really explored it 


had the time or the money 


What kind of wax do you use to make 
your forms for casting? 


Rotu: First we worked with dental wax 


Then we found other things like “Carvex.” 


It's made more for jewelry—its much 


harder. It has a plastic resin in it. The 


advantage and the disadvantage of dental 


that it has a melting 


wax Is point just 
above the human body. It's soft and pli 
able—-especially good for building up 
forms, as with clay. You can't do that with 
“Carvex.” You have to carve the form. It's 


like tech- 


niques too. But it depends on what kind of 


almost wood. I use modeling 
piece I'm doing. There are distinct advan 


work di- 


have to 


tages to working in wax. If you 


rectly in gold, for instance, you 


save every tiny piece. melt many down in 
size you can forge 


order to get one ot a 


out. But if you make a wax model for a 
and 


Also, 


I don’t have the whole thing worked out 


gold cast you don't have any waste 


you can shape it any way you like it 


before I start in wax and I have the whole 


problem to solve in the course of working 


I build up and carve down again but | 
don't ruin metal. It's more economical. | 


work more freely, although I still work a 
great deal with the direct metal after the 
piece Is cast 

I see you duplicate some of your pieces. 
Rutu: We always start by making piece 
will look nice and 


good. Of 


we think they 
think 


those that turn out to be easier to work 


the way 


the way we they will be 


easier to reproduce—the most we make 
are about 10 or 12. Of others we make no 
more than two or three. But I prefer to 
work with new pieces. I always have other 
things in my mind which I would like to 


make. 


one piece which I think is successful over 


Otherwise | would be doing just 
and over again and not making anything 
new. I find. though, that when I make a 
duplicate, | do as much work on each cast 
And with 


as I did on the original each 


piece you can try something that you 


didn’t try on the other one. I find produc- 
tion very hard. Sometimes we say, if we 
can spread this design over 10 pieces, we 
will be able to knock the price down so 
more people can buy it. I find we can’t 
make 10 pieces of it. You have this final 
feeling that you're halfway through your 


life and there are only a certain number 


lucky. 


pieces you can 


You 


make in a 


of vears left if vou're igure 


how many 


vear and you suddenly begin to realize 


you can't you just can't there's so much 


to do you don't want to make these same 
ones again and again 
Doesn't the market exist for the expen- 
sive, unique piece? 

Rutu: This market is there. I'm sure. We 


keep brushing with it accidentally and if 


you brush with it accidentally fairly fre 
quently, then surely it must be large 


But Car 


interested in 


enough if it were really tapped 


tiers and Tiffany's are not 


this sort of thing because they make 


things, in spite of their price, in very large 


quantity and when you go to the casters 


you see hundreds of these platinum pins 
with all the prongs on them all ready to 


And 


They're not 


cast these must sell for fabulous 


prices! getting that much 
value in diamonds. When you buy a very 
expensive piece with diamonds in it you're 


getting, say, a very small percentage o 
value in diamonds, and certainly not even 
platinum is that expensive, for the weight 
what are 


of those pins is very thin. So 


they getting? They're getting the same 
design that you can buy at Woolworth’s 
I remember talking to Jack Prip who has 
been working at Reed and Barton in an 


He makes 


pick what they can ma 


experimental project silver- 


ware and they 
chine-produc¢ e. They cooperate totally with 
him: everything they have promised him 


And vet 


spends his 


they have done when he makes 


a piece, he feeling and his 
craft on this little curve here. this little line 
here. and really I've seen him do it—he'll 
spend a couple of days because this line 


know We 1] 


when a piece comes out of a factory. even 


here isn’t quite right, you 
if it’s well made, this line has disappeared 


This is 
that 


It's sort of thin. averaged out. 


heartbreaking because this delicacy 
you worked for isn’t possible by machine 
Do you think people buy jewelry as an 
investment? 

When wife necklace 


SVETOZAR: men buy 


for 70 thousand dollars this is about 75 
per cent real present and some kind of 
showing of affection, but in the back of 


his mind is that this is still . 
Money in the bank? 
Svetozar: Money in the bank. I do think 
if yeu are capable of making a 
$5.000. vou 


piece 
should 


be capable of making simple pieces of 


which will sell for 


good design for five dollars. We are very 


lucky because the work we do is our type. 










Pin (right) of cast gold with 
turmaline by Ruth. Original 
pencil sketch below. 
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Forged silver pe ndant with 


moonestone by Svetozar 





Svetozar’s sketches for gold cross with opal setting 








We get great satisfaction in working and in 
something recognized. So everything—no 
matter what the price—-must be good. 
Do you have outlets or do you sell di- 
rectly from the studio? 

Rutu: We have a couple of outlets but 
can’t live off of it. We sell through Shop 


One in Rochester and Nanny’s in San 


Francisco 
us. But | 
either. We 


Then people buy directly from 
feel 


rather 


that’s satisfactory, 
not. We 


rather have an outlet, because selling is 


don't 
would would 


so time-consuming. Somebody comes to 
buy something and the afternoon is gone. 
In the shops that carry our work, our 
price range is at the top. This means we 
are a prestige item. In a store you don't 
usually sell either to the top or the bot- 
tom levels too much, apparently. The top 


just gives a kind of tone to the place 


Sverozar: About stones, fortunately Ruth 
already had quite a collection of stones 
because she was collecting stones from 


practically the first day she was in school 


and maybe before it. In our work we 


finally discovered it’s best to set the stone 
near the center of piece. It’s just a little 
touch which 


may be compared to a bit 


of salt on the food. That's why stones are 


very often not very precious stones. You 
put the stone in because it is nice and 
belongs somehow to the piece. I have 


pieces which are worth on the market $300 
but the stone is worth less than five cents. 
Do you feel that your work has any re- 
lationship to sculpture? 

Rutu: Oh, I think there is, but not inten- 
tionally. | don’t take any point of view ex- 
cept that I personally have had enough 
of the mechanical 


sort of streamlined 


thing that belongs to the 30's. I feel that 


must come to an end. | personally am 
more interested in organic form. That's 
what's so nice about jewelry. It has so 


many possibilities. I have a very strong 
feeling that the forms for jewelry need 
not be flat. There’s a whole dimension that 
adds tremendous richness to it, and when 
a person moves you see a piece from dif- 
ferent angles and it becomes a different 
I did 
sculpture, not much, when I studied art 
of Michigan. I think 


that if I were not in jewelry I would prob- 


piece each time you see it. some 


at the University 
ably have preferred sculpture to painting. 
I find now it’s hard to do sculpture be- 
like 


learn Russian 


cause it’s similar. It's the Serbian 


who 


closely related language and never learns 


tries to which is a 


it properly, although he can learn French 


or English quite correctly because it’s 
quite a different language. Jewelry is just 
similar enough to sculpture so that it’s 
deluding; you think that it operates on 
the same rules and you make presump- 
tions that are not true. And then you find 
that suddenly you are in trouble. You find 
your sculpture then is really a piece of 
jewelry and not sculpture at all, or the 
other way around. 

Is it also a question of scale? 

Rutu: Well, this is the thing. In sculp- 
doesn’t matter if the 


ture, of course, it 


thing grows and in jewelry it does. You 
have Yo keep it small but what I do usually 
is to weigh it—will it be too heavy? I don’t 
worry about the weight too much because 
I would get into too much trouble with the 
design, but afterwards I usually cut it out 
in back to lighten the whole thing. But 
there. are several things you have to think 
of in jewelry. One is that a piece has to 
stay on. Another thing is that it has to be 
weighted—there has to be some considera- 
tion for gravity. And the weight has to be 
distributed or the piece won't sit right. 
Earrings of course can only be a certain 
weight. Another thing is that a pin or a 
pendant is not looked at on eye level. On 
the wearer it’s looked at below eye level 
at an angle. But when you work on it you 
tend to work on it straight. So you have 
to pay attention to these things—whereas 
in sculpture you plan on looking at it 
more or less at eye level. You can cut your 
pedestal to the height you worked on or 
thought of it but you can’t cut your per- 
son. So there you are. Certainly jewelry 
is very recently out of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. I don’t see how you can set any 
really strong stylistic or esthetic standards 
in it. That’s wrong, anyway, because it’s 
such a wide open field. It has so many 
less limitations than the other crafts 

it doesn’t have to hold water, it doesn’t 
doesn’t have to have a 


have to pour, it 


certain amount of strength so that it can 


be sat on. All it has to do is stay on. 


Are all your forms organic? 

Rutu: Mine are. Toza works sometimes in 
organic forms—sometimes with purely de- 
signed forms. He has been fascinated by 
medieval armor, things which certainly 
aren't organic, but they're not mechani- 
cal either. Indirectly, I always think you 
go through a process of devouring both 
organic forms and sculpture forms and 
painting. You become much more sensi- 
tive to these forms and to the treatments 


of them, both by nature and by an artist 


so that your horizon is so much enlarged 
There are lots of sculptors and painters 
that interest us from a sculptor-painting 
point of view and then there are some that 
interest us directly for the treatment like 
Mirko’s treatment of bronze. Among sculp 
tors we admire the work of Reg Butler. 
Moore, David 
Smith. We don’t look at work in the fine 


Kenneth Armitage, Henry 
arts from the point of view of being able 


to apply what we see. It doesn’t apply 
But it gives you a greater vocabulary—a 
greater consciousness of possibilities. In 
museums the exciting thing is the range 
from one country to the next—and seeing 
the same piece worked out over a period 
of time within the national tradition, such 
as Chinese or Japanese pottery, Sardinian 


They all 


forms 


heighten your 


Our 


bronzes, armor. 


sensitivities to and shapes. 
main sources of stimulation are, then, our 
visits to the museums, art and craft shows 
books and magazines—and in the end, it’s 
nature. I find one of the most stimulating 
things is ballet. In some of my pieces | 
try to communicate the physical tensions, 


ballet. I 


to do modern dance and there are almost 


the line and movement of used 
physical impulses that I can feel—I put 


it into the metal. It really is much more 
tense than it would be in a body. 
Toza works more visually? 


Yes, well I 


just get attracted by certain things and 


SVETOZAR: would say so. I 
objects I see in the museums which may 
not be necessarily any vital material, they 
are just plain objects nicely done and 
maybe highly stylized. I have lots of ideas 
I first look at my random sketches on 
paper which tells me something. I may 
have done them some time ago but I'm 
likely to choose from the sketches right 
in front of me. That’s how I start a piece. 
Do you feel that your jewelry is deco- 
rative? 

Rutu: No, 


decorative. I think I'd have a different ap- 


I haven't tried to make it 
proach if it were to be decorative. Our 
feeling about what a good piece should be 
consists of several qualities. One is that it 
must have an over-all shape and unity that 
you can see immediately—uncluttered in 
basic form. When you look at it more 
closely there are areas in it that are very 
highly developed—that are rewarding 

and you have the feeling that you have to 
see more of it, that you haven't seen it all 
when you first looked at it, that there's 
this detail here and this subtlety there. 
be so dominant that 


but they must not 









Forged silver pendant and chain by Svetozar 











4bove: Cast gold button by Ruth 


Right: Pin of forged gold inset 
with pearl and opal by Ruth 





they interfere with the piece as a whole 
they must be in a unit with the whok 
thing. | had a pin Toza made and the 
more | wore it, the more I wanted to look 


ilways finding something new 


in it that iped me the last time. To me 
this is a sign its a good piece. And this 
is a difheulty in being a juror in a show 
You don’t get this opportunity. You have 
to see it not only in competition with 
hundreds of others. You have to count on 
first impressions when the second would 
do much more than the first. Yes. a piece 
can be striking and then vou're finished 
with it--it just strikes and that’s all. Ex 
hibitions are odd and arbitrary things. and 
as yet there is no good formula for organ 
izing and jurying them—but for many 


and certainly for us, it is the only effective 


avenue to night-be-interested public 

Do you think that the modern jeweler 
generally is trving too hard to be “dif- 
ferent” to look “modern” and “arty” and 
experimental? 
There's a general trend in jewelry 
similar to that which is taking place. say 
bo | ial 


n architecture ind art The pres 


sure used to be that you had to conform 


by being } you ve got to con 


saint now 
forn by being different. There's some 
thing wrong with you if you can't be dif 
ferent 1 dor believe vou can just sit 
there and be spontaneous. | think one of 
the weaknesses = the fascination with 
invention and novelty. The only thing to 
me that's important is the realization of 
the piece. If I'm going to do any experi 
menting. its gomge to be in a line so that 


| can follow it far enough to get someplace 


net because its a question of imagina 
tion or showing that I'm original. Unless 
a painter or sculptor or jeweler is really 
absorbed by the form in a piece, the ex 


periment for its own sake won't help. Of 


course vou find your craftsmen not coming 


from the jewelry trade at all but from the 


arts. because the jewelry trade is abso 


lutely rigid and it’s the one thing that has 


rigidly stayed in the eighteenth century 
They've had a functionalist’s rejection of 


modern design but they rejected the parts 
needed 
think 


ewelers is that they are too 


that they too, and the that 


parts 


are good. | the trouble with many 


contemporary 


conscious of contemporaneousness and 


the need to be contemporary just as an 


end in itself. You can’t help but be con 
temporary 
Is there a relation between vour jewelry 


and your painting? 
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Svetozar: My students ask, “Why don’t 
you make something which everybody can 
recognize?” | told them what would be 


for a man living today 


did? At the 


the point to repeat 


what Rembrandt time Rem 


brandt lived there wasn't any airplane to 


go very high and to look at the pattern of 


earth and there wasnt anything to dive 


into the sea and see what's out there. O1 


no microscope to see all those fascinating 


things. But those are all things which 


make for paintings. Art doesn’t stop. You 


go farther. Maybe all abstraction is a 


can 
dead end but we have to find out. There 
must be something in the world which 


can be felt and recognized even if vou do 


an unrecognizable object or what is known 


only to yourself. If vou have found some 


thing to say. and if vou know how to say 


it, if you have power to do so, then this 


is the power that quite a tew people can 
I feel the 


about my 


recognize who are looking for it 
about jewelry as I do 
And I like doing 
like my 


well for me because sometimes | 


same 


painting jewelry about 


as well as | painting: this works 
out very 


get a little bit tired of painting and I have 


the urge to do something with my hands 
If I shift from one work to the other I 
still get relaxation 

Ruth, do you paint? 

Rutu: Yes, but I have a child and a 
house, so the amount of painting I do is 


frustratingly small. It’s a question of time 


When my children grow a little bit. then 


I'll do both jewelry and painting. And I 
think they're very interdependent 

Do you teach? 

Ruta: We both last year taught jewelry 


at Memorial Arts Gallery and Toza taught 


painting at R.L.T. but we don’t teach any 
because it 


And 


you're paid for part-time teaching is very 


place now. We prefer not to, 


was hard on our production. what 


unprofitable. Teaching, we find, is a pro- 


very draining one. I can’t 


You 


you're going to be 


fession. It's a 


do it halfway have to decide what 
whether you're going 
a craftsman. One takes 


to be a teacher or 


away from the other. We would like to try 
and see if we can do without it 

Since you both started out as painters, 
how did you happen to turn to jewelry? 
Ruts: I had left the University of Michi- 
gan during the war and gone to work for 
UNNRA in 1946, in Belgrade, Yugoslavia, 
where Toza and I met. When I came back, 
I decided that the crafts, for me, had much 
more social credence than painting. You 


didn't have to be part of a <« lever, talented 


group. I didn’t know what my abilities 


were and I. felt in the crafts you could just 


make 


unless 


develop quietly without having to 


noise or be great. If you paint 
no good. In crafts, 


You work 


you re terrific, you re 


you re just free to do the work 


ability and there isn't 


You can 


jewelry 


to the limit of your 
any question of the validity of it 
nice piece ot 


always make a 


doesn't real 


And th ‘re’s 


so you just keep work 


pleasant, anyway—even if it 


ize any tremendous heights 


a place for this 


ing. It gives you a tremendous freedom 


that vou don’t have in the arts, where one 


is either nothing or you have to be the 


peak | 


took both jewelry 


went to Mills in the summer and 


And | de 


jewelry. So | 


and pottery 
cided I had more liberty in 
went to the School for American Craits 
men tor a couple of years and also went 
back to Europe a couple of times when I 
Toza was almost going to get oul 


didn't. And the last 
finally did. While wait 


thought 
of Yugoslavia but 
time—in 1953—he 
ing in Europe to get his papers cleared 
for a visa to this country we were allowed 
Denmark work 


five months. Finally in 1955 we came back 


to go to and there tor 


here to see friends and Toza thought it 


would be nice to do a little jewelry and 


pottery. Then they offered him a job teach 
R.I r., so we 


was primarily a 


ing painting at staved. In 


Yugoslavia, he painter 


He had also worked as art director of an 


art magazine 


Sverozar: I question, is it better to learn 


craft first and then to be educated in the 


art and design field or is it better to have 


art education before you start any craft? 


If vou start craft first, you are little bit 


limited by what materials affect you. You 


ret a piece of silver and you find out that 


= 


it cuts and it is soft metal. If you have 


art education first, you don’t know any 
thing about material and you are likely 
to make interesting and bold construction 
So, first of my pieces were the most com- 
plicated I have ever made. Yes, I have 
them here. If I hadn't had professional 
art training I would probably have just 
started from sheet of metal, then I would 
would add an- 


add 


and so on. Well, for my part, | was very 


curve a little bit, then | 


other piece which would dimension, 


happy that I didn’t have to start craft part 


first, and afterwards to have my art edu- 


cation, because this probably would be 


much harder for me. Another thing is that 


I really was lucky because I didn’t have 


trouble handling tools. I didn’t have to 





spend any time on how to hold the file or 


how to use the pliers. Those are things 


familiar for me because | really had need 


to do things regardless of whether it was 


1 craft or making boat or something. I 
just like—it really is more than like—I 
just have to do something 


Ruru: Well, he has 


1 thing operates, too. He 


a real interest in how 


will explain to 


me some very clever thing. 

Sverozar: Yet, she won't listen. 

Rutru: The only thing is | want it to do 
the work. I don’t care how it works. I 


ust want it to work! He makes these little 


inventions and puts things together—which 


is part of designing—but I'm impatient 

with that 

Sverozar: This part is great for me, too 
to figure out problems. Because I know 

I can find different wavy and a real way. 

How did you meet? 

Sverozar: Well we met and fell in love 

in Belgrade. After | got out of army | 

got job in UNNRA mission designing for 


in exhibition of UNNRA’s achievements. 


One day Ruth arrived as a member of the 
\merican staff. | saw her the first dav she 
came into the mission and I thought. well 
nice! I didnt want to meet too many 
foreigners because it was too dangerous 


vou could get into trouble with the secret 


olice. One evening there was a masked 
ill. She asked me for help on her cos 
tume. She was going as whisky bottle. She 
isked me to make label. So I did 
Reva: | still have it! 
Sverozar: And after that there was some 


thing else and well, | don’t know how peo 


ple de get together but this is natural 


thing. too 
Rivu: We 


SVETOZAR 


went to the party 


Yes we 


went to the party and 


evervbody had good time. And I guess we 
had good time! Well after that, she was 
telling me lots of things that I was inter- 
ested in 


Rivu: He didn't speak English. 
Sverozar: | didn't speak very much Eng- 
lish. | knew about 300 words but with 300 
words you have to choose them so they have 
to be right. 

Rurn: We had quite a nice arrangement. 
He spoke Serbian and I spoke English. 
When UNNRA 


about to close up and leave, she was to 


SVETOZAR: mission Was 


leave too. We made some agreement about 


my trying to get out of country and join 


her so we could marry. But, at that time. 
the police kept pretty good track of one. 
where 


If you went on vacation they knew 








Svetozar does a good deal of 


and all borders required special permis- 
Ruth and | 


correspond, Every once in a while the po- 


sion. Anyway. managed to 


lice made periodic checkups, so my pres 


ence was required in Belgrade. My com 


pany had to report every week if I ap 
peared at work. Finally. when the gov- 
ernment accepted help from West they 


changed the law to allow artists passports 


if they wished to leave country. | got my 
passport and stayed home for fea that 
somebody may ask me questions. As soon 


as I got my French visa I just left. When | 


got to France I wrote Ruth letter. She 
was at the time in Rochester in craft 
school. It was July 1953. She came over 


by plane about a month after that. And 


we got married—-finally. 
In other words, seven years had passed 


since you'd met each other? 


SveTozar: Yes. We saw each other in 195] 
when Ruth came to visit me in Yugoslavia. 
Well. after that visit they suddenly again 
started watching me little bit closer. But 
she sent me and all our friends in Yugo 
slavia fake announcements of her mar- 
riage on her return te the U.S. She got 


“married” to a good fellow named Johnson 


from Oklahoma who is in oil field busi 
ness. I think that this really did work 
because after that I was left pretty much 
alone. During her visit, we traveled all 
Ruth uses dental tools to carve hard wax. 





7 
forging in gold, 


around Yugoslavia and we saw lots of! 
metal work in Macedonia. Well, two years 
after | managed to get out, | got my immi 
gration visa to the U.S.A., and well, if you 


have to wait some place, France isn’t such 


a bad place to wait. We left Europe in 
February 1955. By March we were in 
Rochester. A year later Jeanie [their 
daughter | was born. And. now, | just got 
my citizenship papers. 

Wonderful! And in December your're 
moving to San Diego, California? 
Svetozar: Well, in December we hope 


we ll be able to go 

Who are some of the jewelers you re- 
spect? 

a number of people 


One 


Sverozar: There are 


whose work I really like and admire 
of them is John Paul Miller. Regardless of 


granulation. I feel that he can offer classic 


values in the way of design and his way 
of stylizing. This is long lasting value 
Rutu: He isn't straining to be so con 


temporary and yet his things are not un 


contemporary. He isn’t trying to be up to 
the minute. I feel that Ed Wiener has done 


a very fine job. In fact. he’s made a good 


business out of it. 


Svetozar: Ronnie Pearson has made very 


fine pieces of jewelry which I also feel 


have lasting value. You can call them con 


reflec tion of 


there is 


think he 


than that. He makes things of real value 


temporary because 


our time in it but | does more 


also of 


Christian Schmidt—his work is 
lasting value because he works with natu 
ral organic forms stylized to the point that 
differ 


recognizable things. That is his interpreta 


they from nature but they are still 


his interpretation of forms used as 
And I think his 
imaginative and exploring. 

And on the West Coast there’s Bob 


Winston. He has the quality that we were 


tion 
jewelry. technique is 


Ruvu: 


speaking of earlier—of not being afraid 


to turn out something, to try something 


and if it turns out poorly it’s okay and if 


it turns out well, it’s fine. He plays up to 


this. He’s quite theatrical but that goes 
with it. I don’t care one way or the othe 
about that. Some of his pieces are very 
fine. As long as some of them are fine | 


don’t feel that the poor pieces pull a per 
son down. You have to be willing to try 
and to risk failure. Then you have a better 
chance of reaping some very fine pieces. 

Svetozar: There are lots of names. Every 
time something appears in craft, there is 
always something rather nice to be seen 


which we have never seen before 





Separate areas of Venezuela's Galeria Don 
Hatch are devoted to exhibitions of specie 


arts in this view an exhibit of Danish and 


Finnish ceramics are hung on a wall, “plant 


ed in marble hi the glass objects to one 


ide are invisibly 4 d thro holes in 
s they are displayed upor {t right 
The facade of the Galeria is framed in a mass 


 exot fromical piants 
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GALERIA DON HATCH 


Shops selling U.S. crafts in other coun 
tries must be few and are surely far be- 


tween. One such is the Galeria Don Hatch 


in Caracas. Its problems, for the most 
part the same as any Stateside craft shop's, 
are compounded by its distance from its 
suppliers—there being a singular lack of 


contemporary craft production in Vene- 
zuela, even though it is a country that is 
neted for its modern architecture. 
Started in 1953 by an enterprising Amer- 
ican architect named Don Hatch, the store 
in appearance is a model for craft shops 


everywhere. In three main galleries, dec- 


orative arts, fine arts and contemporary 
furniture are cleverly blended in casual 
groupings suggesting room settings. A 
glass wall faces Apartado Street. and 
through it passers-by can see American 
tapestries, paintings and sculpture to- 


gether with Knoll furniture alongside Ital- 


ian, Danish, Swedish and Finnish ceramics. 


as well as enamels from Venezuela and 
handwoven rugs from Ecuador. 

Specializing in glass from all over the 
world, the Galeria displays examples of 
this medium on shelves inside which fluo- 
rescent tubes have been buried so that 
light shining up through tiny pinholes in 
the shelves appears to come from within 
the glass objects themselves. 

The Galeria has won a great response 
from Venezuelans for the exhibitions it 
holds of decorative and fine art from other 
countries. Showing work from well known 
artists, with all shipping and customs ex- 
penses paid by the Galeria, it charges only 
a 30% sell 


puts on special art exhibition. 


mark-up to any object it 
Every year Don Hatch travels to Europe 
or America on buying trips, although the 


Galeria purchases considerable merchan- 


Crajts are displayed in some areas of the 


Galeria as room settings: here Knoll turniture 


Hatch 


jranchise) is complemented by an Olga Fisch 


(for which has a local manufacturing 


Ecuadorian rug, ceramic and Finnish brass 
lamps and glass, a tapestry done in Mexico 
dise via correspondence with artists and 


craftsmen who solicit photos of their work. 

The shipping of merchandise from the 
Hatch 
New York City 


who takes care of all the red tape involved 


U.S. handled for through an 


1s 


agent, Henry Semack, in 


in customs and transport. Interestingly, 
most of the objects bought in the U.S. go 
to Caracas by plane, Hatch having dis 
covered that there is less breakage by air, 
that less weight in packing tends to cut 
customs duties, and that the goods them- 
selves get there a great deal sooner than if 
they went by ship. 

The Galeria has begun a program of 
sponsorship of new Venézuelan talent that 
may well make the enterprise a fountain 
head of Latin American design. It is al 
ready successful in deepening and widen 
ing community appreciation of trends and 


developments in contemporary arts 
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Winner of the Grand Prix for Graphics at this summer's Venice Biennial 


FAYGA OSTROWER 


Fayga Ostrower of Rio de Janeiro began 
designing textiles six years ago, because 
modern architecture interested her. One of 
Brazil's leading graphic artists in her 
wood blocks and etchings, she wanted to 
use her graphic experience in a decorative 
way, she explains. 

“Some of my early fabrics were not 
good at all,” she says, “then I began to 
understand the function of the wall in 
modern architecture, the mobility of the 
plane which keeps to the two dimensions, 
yet is something that can be moved, even 
optically, as when a wall is transparent. 
This affected my work so much. 

“My prints develop my imagination; 
they give me my source of forms. The de- 
signs use only the decorative part of this 
experience. The textiles have grown from 
the graphics; the prints have benefited less 
from the fabrics themselves than from the 
quantity of work sketches that have shown 
me all sorts of possibilities, some of which 
have been too complex for textiles and ex- 
plorable only in graphics.” 

We sat in her small sunny impeccable 
studio, whose walls bear Fayga’s sketches, 
her children’s paintings and the posters of 
her shows in Berne, Lausanne and Paris. 
In 1955 during a Fulbright scholarship 
year in New York, she had a show of wood 
blocks and color etchings at the Contem- 


poraries. Except for six months of art 


school, she is self-taught. Besides the first 


prize in graphics at the important Biennial 
at Venice, 1958, she won the prize for 
best exhibit of the year at the San Paulo 
Museum of Modern Art in 1956, two major 
prizes she has won to date. She is plan- 
ning one-man shows in Buenos Aires and 
Amsterdam for this year. 

Her work has a delicacy, a lyricism, a 
musical sense of color: persimmony terra 
cotta, rich blue, cerise, appear in her silk 
screened fabrics as they do in her graphics. 
Some fabrics are starkly black and white. 

“I start from a basic rhythm, not from 
an ornament. I think in forms. So I think 
of a beautiful horizontal—rarely diagonals, 
because the diagonal is a dangerous thing 
where the plane must be maintained. While 
a print is a single enclosed unit, a world in 
itself, the designs have to reach out and 
be repeated thousands of times. From the 
repetition comes the rhythm. Then I make 
the repeated vertical and horizontal more 
beautiful. I find new ways of re-establish- 
ing them. I start seeing dots and lines and 
spaces.” 

“All of this is put down in innumerable 
sketches in any and all media. The sketches 
are the exact size the final design will be 
on the cloth, because proportion is so ter- 
ribly important to me. A form changes 
when it is enlarged or reduced.” The fin- 
ished sketch goes to a textile printer who 
makes the screens and prints the fabrics. 


At the beginning, six years ago. Fayga 





by LILI HIRSCH KRAKOWSKI 


tried to interest some factories in buying 
the designs. She was turned down. So she 
went into partnership with Decio Vieira, a 
painter. They bought the cloth and gave it 
to a printer. 

“The printer thought so little of our 
chances that he put off printing again and 
again. We used to wait six months for 
him to do them. Just recently there was 
a big textile exhibit and it was our fabrics 
he used to represent his firm there. That is 
only a small indication of how much ac- 
ceptance we have gained.” 

“In the six years of our operation, I've 
exhibited them at the Museum of Modern 
Art here and at the Press Association.” 

Occasionally she does a special design, 
such as a fabric she did for the Linotype 
Company using the alphabet. She has de- 
signed the textiles for several hotels as 
well as directly for architects. But most of 
the firm’s growth, she maintains, has come 
from individual sales. 

Only cotton fabrics are used. Fayga in- 
sists on durability. Cloth must resist fre- 
quent washings, handling, and be work- 
able. The most commonly used material is 
a type of sail cloth, although some designs 
are printed on a transparent voile that 
apparently can take a great deal of wear. 

She uses only one or two colors within 
each design; superimposed printing allows 
a great variety of tones. 


“It is not only more economical for 
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to it. | want my fabrics to be striking, but 
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not to terrorize the people that live with 
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them,” says Fayga Ostrower. 
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“Decio handles the commercial end. I do 










the designing. Because he too is an artist 





| 


and understands the artistic problem, we 






have never compromised in order to sell. 






Now the business has grown enormously: 
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it is growing all the time and the better 






shops in Brazil all carry our fabrics. And 






it is because of artistic integrity that this 


ip. 





has happened. I do not have the time nor 






the space to print the fabrics myself. If the 






artistic quality is not lost in the indus- 






trialization of the process, there is no rea- 






son why a craft product should all be done 






by one person. 






“Technique is a tool. Any artist is ter- 






ribly interested in technique. It is his voice 






and he wants it to be as good and strong 






as possible to say what he means. If you 






are an artist you choose your tool and you 






master it. It is the artistic value of an ex- 






periment that counts. I'm against too much 






specialization in the arts. It is even harm- 






ful. That’s why I'd like to design all sorts 






of things. 






“I think that it is valuable for a textile 






designer to work in graphics and vice 






versa. | know that I have gained by it.” 









Lili Hirsch Krakowski is an 
now living with her husband in Brazil. 


{merican potter 











The medium is wool. The creative talent, 
a Canadian man and wife who settled in 
Mexico, Jean and Marie Baron; her de- 
signs are abstract, his representational 
The execution is by Mexican serape weav- 
ers—although these particular serapes 
hang on the wall and have no hole in the 
middle for the head to poke through. 

In no sense a development from the one- 
good-side French-Gobelin, the serape tapes- 
try is identical on both sides. The Barons’ 
designs are executed by dedicated weavers 
in a number of little villages widely scat- 
tered, some so off the beaten track they are 
hard to get to in the rainy season. 

\ Baron tapestry begins with a small 
sketch in color. When size is determined a 
working drawing is done on cardboard or 
heavy paper. This is delivered to one of the 
weavers, where a selection of yarn colors 
takes place on the spot and work begins 
Most of these tapestries are produced on 
looms of ancient vintage. The results, how- 
ever, are handweaving of a high order. 

Private “technical assistance programs” 
like this are not new to this part of the 
world. Among foreign weavers long estab- 
lished in Mexico are Leonore Carrington, 
a painter from England whose husband 
and two Mexican weavers execute het 
vibrant designs; Lena Gordon, an Italian 
by birth, working in Erongaricuaro on 
Lake Patzcuaro, where she has created a 
weaving community out of a former fish- 
ing village; and an American, Polly Rodri- 
guez, whose husband weaves the cloth for 


the clothes she designs. The direct ap- 


proach these people have taken in upgrad- 


ing the indigenous arts of a foreign land 
is an interesting parallel to the work of 


ICA contractors in Asia. C.B 


BARONS 


Upper: Marie Baron puts finishing touches on 

artoon for an ecclesiastical wall hanging 
Widdle: Her husband, Jean, consults with one 
of Mexican weavers who execute the designs 
Leit: Jean's work is more representational 
as in his Battling Stallions, 6’ x #10" 


LIT WIN 
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colors finds the Barons in courtyard of a Mexican weaver’s house with a full-scale working drawing spread out on the ground 








PRODUCT REPORT 


by EDITH A. ROBERTS 


SILK SCREEN PRINTING WITH ANTHRASOL INDIGOSOL DYES 


In the August 1953 issue of crarr wonizons Inge Jensen Drouard 
described the work of four Danish textile printers who used Indigose!l 
tyes. | was unable to find these dyes on the market in ready-to-print 
form the way pigment colors are sold in silk screen supply stores 
After extensive inquiries, | finally found them under the trade name 
Anthrasol, a product of the Carbic Color and Chemical Co., 451-453 
Washington Street, New York City. However, they come in powder 
form and must be specially prepared for silk screen printing. After 
experimenting with them and getting quite successful results, I de 
cided that printers who have not tried them might like to know what 
l have learned 

At first glance the formula for mixing the colors seemed tricky for 
a craftsman who produces on a small scale, but when | really tackled 
the job | found it was no more difficult than mixing a cake batter 

There are several characteristics of these dyes which do not recom 
mend themselves to the novice. The paste as mixed is not the color 
of the finished print. Like all vat dyes these must oxidize or develop 
by exposure to the air or be set. Therefore a knowledge of color is 
important to know what to mix to get a desired shade. If a particular 
shade is sought, it is necessary to print samples and develop them 
by steaming until, after repeated trials, the required shade is ob 
tained, It is advisable to make a wide variety of samples in many 
combinations of colors, carefully noting the exact proportions of each 
color so they can be accurately repeated. 


(Another seemingly serious drawback to the use of these colors is 


that after a batch of printing paste is mixed it must be used within 
a few days. However, after reducing the formula to very small 
measurements it will be found that the amount of the mixed paste is 
«mall enough to be used up before it deteriorates 

Another problem was that of steaming. | finally rigged up a steamer 
from an old copper wash boiler, cutting a piece out of the bottom 
and placing the boiler over a shallow pan in which water is kept 
boiling. A piece of sheet metal is placed over the hole in the boiler. 
its ends bent up to raise it a little. | wrap my printed fabric in 
newspaper so that in no place does the cloth come in direct contact 
with itself, folding it over loosely many times and placing it in the 
boiler after putting in several thicknesses of newspaper completely 
covering the bottom so the cloth will not get wet. Also a thick layer 
of paper should be put over the top before putting on the lid. This 
will catch the steam which condenses on the lid’s underside. The 
cloth should steam 15 to 30 minutes. The larger the piece to be 
steamed the longer it takes for the steam to penetrate to the inner 
most layer. After steaming, the printed fabric should be washed with 
-oap and water to remove all traces of harmful chemicals 

The printing paste is of a gelatinous consistency and is very easy 
to apply. The screen must be sealed very tight and if gummed paper 
tape is used for sealing, it must be painted over with shellac or 
caustic resist enamel to make it waterproof. A larger well for the 
color than is needed for pigment colors is desirable and the frame 
should not be too shallow, as the color will splash over the edge 
unless great care is taken. An ordinary film-cut stencil does not need 
any reinforcing, but a photographic screen should be reinforced with 
caustic resist enamel. And, of course, a blockout screen with glue 
or other water soluble material is out of the question. After printing, 
the screen can quickly and easily be washed with water. 

Although their use is limited to printing on cotton, linen or rayon, 
ence the knack of mixing these colors is acquired they are so easy to 
handle and so completely fast to washing and light. so clear and 
vibrant, that I am completely sold on them 

Though the initial outlay is greater than when buying pigment 
colors by the pint or quart, Indigosol dyes are comparatively inexpen 
sive. They cannot be bought in less than one-pound cans, and one 
pound of dyestuff and the necessary chemicals will make many 


gallons of printing paste 


Ww CRAFT HORIZONS September-October 1958 


Following is the formula for mixing Anthrasol Indigosol dyes for 
screen printing. The dyes used were yellow GCN, Scarlet HB, Purple 
IR and Blue O4B: 


Dark SHADES 


Dyestuff 2 tsp 
Lrea 10 tsp 
Ethyl or methyl alcohol 5 tsp 
Hot water 1% cup (secant) 
Thickener (Note 1) l cup plus 2 tsp 
Sodium chlorate 1-3 (Note 2) 3 isp 
Ammonium Thicoyanate 1-1 (Note 3) 3 tsp 
Ammonium Vanadate 1-100 (Note 4) 1 tsp 
Ammonium Hydroxide 1 tsp 


Note 1: To one cup of water containing ly (scant) tsp 
quodrofos or sodium Tetraphosphate add 1-4/5 tsp Keltex, 
beating rapidly with an egg-beater. This will measure the 
right amount. 

Note 2: Dissolve 1 tsp sodium chlorate in 3 tsp water 
Measure the required amount. 

Note 3: Dissolve 2 or 3 tsp ammonium Thiocyanate in 
an equal amount of water. Measure the required amount 

Note 4: Dissolve 4 tsp Ammonium Vanadate in ‘2 cup 
plus 1 tsp of water. Measure the required amount. (This 
solution and those described in notes 2 and 3 may be kept 
for a long time in a tightly-sealed bottle.) 

These chemicals may be obtained at the Fischer Scientifx 
Co., Greenwich & Morton St.. New York City. Keltex i- 


available through the Keleo Co.. 31 Nassau St.. New York 


City 

LIGHT SHADES 
Dyestuff L, tsp 
Lrea » tsp 
Ethyl or methyl alcohol 5 tsp 
Hot Water 1% cup plus 8, tsp 
Thickener (Note 1) 1 cup plus 2 tsp 
Sedium chlorate 1-3 (Note 2) 1 tsp 
Ammonium Thiocyanate 1-1 (Note 3) 2 tsp 
Ammonium Vanadate 1-100 (Note 4) 1 tsp 
Ammonium Hydroxide l tsp 

(Household ammonia, if clear, will do) 

Mix in order given 

Mepium SHApes 
Dyestuff 1 tsp 
l rea 10 tsp 
Ethyl or methyl! alcohol > tsp 


Hot water % cup plus 2 tsp 


Thickener (Note 1) 


2 
1 cup plus 2 
Sedium chlorate, 1-3 (Note 2) 2 tsp 
9 
l 
l 


Isp 
Ammonium Thiocyanate 1-1 (Note 3) tsp 
Ammonium Vanadate 1-100 (Note 4) tsp 
Ammonium Hydroxide tsp 

For those who would like to try out these dyes, the author will 
send postpaid for $3 a sample kit containing a hal/ ounce each of 
blue, yellow, scarlet and purple and a sample of Keltex thickener plus 
directions for mixing. Address: Edith A. Roberts, Far Corner, 
King St.. RD 4, Danbury, Conn. 





EXHIBITIONS 


Letter from Brussels 


The outward appearance of the Fair is lovely, gay and exciting. The 
architecture is most interesting, in some cases dramatic, and the 


color of the buildings—blue, white, pink and silver—the flapping 


flags, the fountains, beautiful flowers, green grass and big trees make 


it fun just to walk around and look. But my poor feet get tired! 
Other people’s do too. Sunday the entire big pool on the plaza in 
front of the American Pavilion was lined with people sitting on the 
coping and cooling their feet in the water, with some justification 
as it was very hot. It is, I believe, frowned on but constantly repeated 
An example of freedom! 

Everyone, of course, jumps from the American to the Russian 
Pavilion and makes mental comparisons. -I did too. The Russian is 
massive, blatant in its propaganda, mediocre and worse in its art 
which is completely pictorial and dull with very few exceptions. The 
ceramics shown are very poor, But the building is fine of its kind 
and certainly their accomplishments are not to be ignored. Where 
their propaganda is blatant I think ours, for mass understanding, may 
be too subtle and not sufficiently explained. The U.S. painting is so 
contemporary that ! saw a number of people laughing at it openly 
but even though I am still behind the times in my comprehension 
of modern painters | had rather see our exhibition than the Russian 
Architecturally the American Pavilion is as lovely as claimed. The 
‘clusters” and “islands for diving” we were so concerned with seem 
to fall into place and are well arranged. The “kitchen” and _ its 
gadgets draw crowds as do the models. 

Now for the craft exhibit. It is on two levels in a round, domed 
building. The lower level is an area where willow trees were allowed 
to grow (they look a bit sick now). There they have put rounded 
grey pebbles that look like small potatoes and on these, as well as 
on stands, have been placed much of the ceramics. You go up some 
steps to one of the “islands” where the platform, immediately over 
looking the willows and ceramics, holds cases of jewelry, books 
weod, more ceramics and silver. None of the rugs, hangings and 
weaving are in either area, but James Plaut, who is head of the 
committee for American participation in the Brussels Fair and with 
whom we have just lunched, says he is sure they are up somewhere 
and I'll look for them later this afternoon. In both craft displays there 
is a short three-paragraph explanation which includes the names of 
the craftsmen. Mr. Plaut tells me they have been most favorably 
commented on by many. It is too bad the textiles aren't in with the 
rest, though I can see the difficulties involved. We ourselves could 
have overcome them. It is also too bad there is not a sign stating this 
is an exhibition of American craftsmanship collected by the ACC. To 
my mind, | think many areas in the Fair could be better introduced 
with simple signs. But actually, and all things considered, | think 


we have come out pretty well AILEEN ©. WEBD 


LEAGUE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 4KTS AND CRAFTS August 5-9 


From reports floating into crarr HorIzoNs, the 25th Anniversary 
Fair of the League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts at Belknap was 
a bang-up success with the gala opening attended by Governor Lane 
Dwinnell who was guest-of-honor. The Fair, much enlarged from 
previous years, represented almost 2000 New Hampshire craftsmen 
in a giant display designed and set up spaciously by League director 
and ACC executive vice president David R. Campbell. 

Highlight of the event was the pavilion gallery of wood and plastic 
especially designed by Dave Campbell and built for the Fair to hous: 
selected items of furniture, weaving, ceramics, enamels and metal 
work. An outstanding piece of contemporary architecture, it was so 
constructed that it could be disassembled and re-used next year 
Among the craftsmen exhibiting, to name only a very few, were 
Walker Weed and John May, woodworking; Karl Drerup and Joseph 
Trippetti, enamels; George Salo, Reginald Brewer, Winifred Clark, 
jewelry and metal work; Edwin and Mary Scheier, Gerry Williams, 
Vivika and Otto Heino, John Emery, Nancy Wheeler Craigie, 











Crafts installation in the American Pavilion at the World's Fair 





Vosaic wall by Moroccan craftsmen in North African exhibit 


i 





From German exhibition, (above) mosaic designs in 
wall divider: (right) section of handblown glass 
screen, At entrance to Czechoslovak Pavilion (below), 





Gobelin tapestry by Professor A. Kybal. 














SILK—WOOL—RAYON 
LINEN—COTTON 
NOVELTY YARNS 


20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 

Beautiful Fast Colors on 4 

oz, tubes. 

3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, 

Mercerized Perle Cotton. 

8/4 Gell-Fast Carpet Warp — 22 colors on % Ib. tubes. 
2/20 Worsted on 2 oz. tubes — 36 colors. 


We have a complete assoriment of yarns for home and com- 
mercial weaving. 





(Write for free samples) 
CONTESSA YARNS dept. CH, Ridgefield, Connecticut 











TOOLS AND SUPPLIES FOR CRAFTSMEN 


CUFFMASTER 


The Finest 
Cufflink Back Made 
Design and Construction Patented 
Avellable in geld, silver, gold filled, brass and ether metals 


Write for our illustrated Folder ef Jewelers Findings, 
Ornaments, Kilns & enameling supplies; Copper & Sterling 
Sheets, Wires & Circles 








ANCHOR TOOL & SUPPLY CO., INC. 
12 JOHN STREET + NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 











jewelry 
silversmithing, lapidary 
enameling supplies 


A wide selection of first quality tools, complete line 
of jewelry findings, sterling silver, kilns, enamels, 


preformed copper trays, semi-precious stones. 


Send for Catalog Supplement #58 


as ALLCRAFT root & surety company, inc. 


15 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y 








METALCRAFTS 
TEXTILES 


CERAMICS 


WOODWORKING 





Professional courses for the Designer-Craftsmen, the 
Designer-Technician with Industry, and the Crafts 
Teacher and Administrator. Two-year A.A.S. and 
four-year B.F.A. degrees; citations for study at the 
graduate level. For information please write to 


SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 
of the ROCHESTER INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 




















OISTRIGUTORS FOR HANDY & 


bbc BARNES TABLE MODEL LOOM 


16” Weaving Space 


We can furnish you this loom with slip 
on warp ready to start weaving and 
extra warps when wanted. We also 
make a Two Harness Table Model 
Loom 24” and 36” weaving space also 
a Four Harness Table Model Loom 24” 
Loom Reeds, Harness Frames, Etc. Write 
for folders. 


HOWARD BRADSHAW 


P. O. Box 1103 


Gowelry Joachors 


Select Your Own 
Precious Stones 
Finest collections available sent on 30 day approval 
Pay only for what you keep. 


Expertly — and -—{.— these beautiful imported 
gems are ‘or rings, bracelets, pendants, eor- 
rings, etc. =A, will gain experience in evaluating 
— stone 7“ rom these groups. Available 

assortments of se roups, sizes and cuts of 
TOPAZ. GARNET, JADE, Sart THYST, ETC. 


50¢ AND UP SEND TODAY! 


Ohl BARRY” 


importers of Precious Stones 
DEPT. A., POST OFFICE BOX 15, DETROIT 31, MICH. 














Spartanburg, S. C. 
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Twenty-ninth Annual Sessions 


PENLAND SCHOOL OF 
HANDICRAFTS 


Penland, North Carolina 





Fall Session: August 25 to December 13, 1958 


Continuous instruction in Hand Weaving, Pottery, Metalcrafts, 
Lapidary, including the cutting and polishing of faceted stones 
as well as cabachons, and a number of Related Crafts. 

During this period, a student may enter at any time and register 
for long or short courses. 

Come during the Fall coloring season or at any other time and 
enjoy a vacation in the mountains combined with excellent craft 
training. 





Write the Registrar 





BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 








Established 1876. Professi 1 Ry f.. 

course in Drawing, Painting, Scvlp cial 

Art. 16 Traveling \. B.F.A. and 

8.5. in Ed. degrees granted by T University. 
e JEWELRY 


@ GRAPHIC ARTS 
e SILVERSMITHING 
e CERAMICS 

Dey and Evening School 
RUSSELL T. SMITH 


Head of School 
230 FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 

















EXHIBITIONS 





ceramics; Ellen Eppelsheimer, Bessie Swain, 


Helene Laighton, textiles. The silver anni- 
versary program was further enriched by 
a series of demonstrations by outstanding 


craftsmen, several of whom came to visit from 
other states. Over 400 volunteers helped pre- 
pare the Fair and acted as sales personne! 
for the attendance of more than 25,000 people 
who came from throughout the country and 
spent more than $26,000 in purchases. Out- 
standing financial success was the auction to 
which their wares 
support of the League’s programs. 


craftsmen contributed in 


SOUTHERN HIGHLANDS Ju/y /4-/8 

Biggest and most successful was the Crafts 
man’s Fair of the Southern Highlands in Ashe- 
ville, N. C. The Southern Highland Handi- 
craft Guild which sponsors the Fair reported 
over 12,000 paid admissions and $25,000 in 
sales—both these figures a big increase over 
any previous year. . 

America Illustrated, a magazine circulated 
by the United States Information Agency in 
countries behind the Iron Curtain, covered the 
event. 

As a result of a visit to the Fair by mem- 
bers of the Carolinas Chapter of the American 
Institute of Decorators, crafts of some of the 
Guild members will be seen in the September 
Furniture Show at the Coliseum in New York 
City as accessories for its exhibit of a con- 
temporary Family Room. 


LILLYAN RHODES August 25-September 13 
The initial exhibition of the 1958-59 season 
at the Bertha Schaefer Gallery, New York 
City, highlighted a new group of birds in 
stoneware by Lillyan Rhodes of Alfred, N. Y., 
wife of potter-sculptor Dan Rhodes featured 
in this issue on page 14. With great simplicity 
Lillyan Rhodes interprets a series of poised 
forms inspired by the latent movement of 
birds. 

The wall hangings included a variety of 
and techniques in needlework, 
tapestry, weaving, and appliqué and featured 
the following: Alice Adams, Franklin Colvin, 
Trude Guermonprez, Mariska Karasz, Jettie 
Pendraat, Dana Ted Hallman and 
Johanna Schidlo. 


approaches 


Romalo, 








Stoneware vase by Paul Bellardo, 
winner of Boston Museum School 
traveling scholarship, in July 
group show of school’s alumni. 
Needlework wall hanging by 
Gertrude Agranat in one-man 


show last June at America House. 
LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO 
Riegger-Winston June 18-July 8 
In an exhibit at the Richmond Art Center 


which included pots, plates, sculpture, garden 
pieces and a screen divider, Hal Riegger con 
tinued to demonstrate the colorful and effec- 
tive uses to which clay can be put as a com- 
plement to outdoor living. Among the garden 
pieces were some interesting combinations of 
clay, wood and metal, in which clay discs or 
caps, daubed with vivid glaze mushroomed 
from metal stems thrust in a base of aged 
wood. Also included among the 32 articles in 
the show were simple slab figures of clay in 
combination with metal forms, a totem pole 
mounted with unglazed clay masks, a vivid 
orange brick floor, stepping stones of green 
crackle glaze, a bell made from a rectangular 
fold of clay and a large screen divider made 
of clay slabs suspended on metal rods—blue- 
toned on one side and orange on the other. 
Riegger’s work, largely variants of slab con- 
struction, revealed a lively concern in achiev- 
ing glazes of vivid coloring and fresh effects 
from unusual applications of clay. 

Showing concurrently at the Richmond Art 
Center was an exhibit of some 25 pieces of 
jewelry by Bob Winston. Included were rings, 
pendants, tie tacks, brooches, a belt buckle 
and a small! sculptural form, most of them cast 
in silver employing the lost wax process, and 
some combined with precious stones. Small 
natural forms of driftwood, fossil shell and 
bone were an integral part of the exhibit, 
demonstrating the sources from which Winston 
draws inspiration for his designs. 


The Sather Gate Sidewalk Art Show in Ber- 
keley (June 27-29) brought together a con- 
glomeration of mediocre paintings and crafts, 
relieved only by the occasional presence of 
a few fine craftsmen such as members of the 
Metal Arts Guild with their jewelry, and a 
few individual potters. A display in Fraser's 
window of hand-loomed pieces by Kay Seki- 
machi seemed lonely in its distinction both as 
to quality and taste. 


Oakland's first cooperative artists’ group was 
organized in July, and with some 75 mem- 
bers participating, has opened a pleasant 
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“Precious stones for precious little 


purchase. You may receive 


different selections as often as 


you wish and hold them for a full 30 days 
All stones are cut in our own overseas shop 
with you in mind. Supplying schools and 
craftsmen is our business. For better buys in 
stones and unequaled service, write to: 


ERNEST W. BEISSINGER 
417 Clark Building Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


W: invite you to select 
quality stones from one of our 
colorful approval shipments. 
They are specially selected ac- 
cording to your request, but 
do not obligate you to any 











TEACH HOBBY CERAMICS 


IHustrated Teacher's Guide 
by Pes Tavlor 





Setuing up sinall studio . 3 illustrated working a 


Figurines 


Casting @ Painting e Firing ¢ Glazing « 
Plaster bats e Simple Molds « Plastic Clay « Glossary 
Cone Temperatures — $3. D.D. 


TAYLOR CERAMIC SPECIALTIES 


Box 99 Dept. C Mt. Carmel, Conn. 





DIFFICULT PROBLEM? 
Why not try FLO * PAQUE the all sur- 
face 


. . . all purpose colors for decorating 
anything and everything. Will not crack, peel 
or chip. 31 washable colors and 17 non-tar- 
nishable metallics—al! intermixable, Master Kit 
$3.95. Jr. Kit $2.15. Money Back Guarantee. 
At your dealer or from: 


Floquil, Dept. CH, Cobleskill, N. Y. 











Make masks, dolls, scenes, 
decorations, displays in 


PAPIER- 
MACHE 


THIS BOOK TELLS 
You HOW 
Fun, Easy, 
Profitable 


e In spite of its simple method, easily avail- 
able materials, and creative possibilities, mod- 
eling in papier-maché has remained very 
much a mystery. Now, in this eT illus- 
trated, step-by-step book LILLIAN JOHN- 
SON, noted teacher and successful display 
artist, reveals in detail the secrets of this 
fascinating, easy, profitable craft. With her 
book to guide you, you can begin at once 
to make the things listed here and many 
others of your own invention. Old news- 
papers, paste, paint and a little wire are all 
you need to produce an endless variety of 
attractive objects. Send for your copy of 
PAPIER-MACHE now. 


f = = =MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE = == = 
C-1 1 





I DAVID McKAY COMPANY, Inc. 
rl 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. i] 
i Please send me at once postpaid a copy of § 
PAPIER-MACHE by Lillian Johnson. If 
i not completely satisfied I may return the J 
book within 10 days and you will gladly 
1! refund the purchase price. 
l Ol enclose $3.95 [check () money order Jj 
i eae : oa 
, Address - ooneesennaainat i 
® City... . Zone State <a 
Cee ewewewewewewew ew ew wo = 
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A RICH SOURCE oe Be. 
OF BEAUTY 
AND DESIGN 
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FLEEN S saminy 


AMERICAN FOLK ART, by Ellen Sabine, 





author of American Antique Decoration is | a —— 





a thorough guide to the traditions and 

techniques of American decorative painting, a source of inspiration and delight 
for homeowners, decorators, artists and craftsmen. How to decorate ordinary 
household articles with the graceful and colorful patterns of traditional country 
painting. Complete, step-by-step instructions and pages of drawings and photo- 
graphs, many in color, describe every aspect of this art; a wealth of authentic 


patterns shown in actual size may be traced directly from the page. $6.95. 


ry At book and art supply stores, or write Dept CH 
D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, INC. 


120 Alexander Street Princeton, New Jersey 
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Ceramic Tiled 
COCKTAIL TABLE AND 
MATCHING END TABLE 

Cocktail Table $28.86 


Create your own mosaic tables! 19%" « 43%" « 14” high 
New complete kits. Easy to as- - Table gy x 22” « 23” high . 
semble, and you save! Imported o aay CHE, Hebe Cee eens, Sy 68 \ 


mosaic ceramic tiles (4°) come in square sheets properly spaced and mounted 
on nylon webbing to fit table top. Mastic, grouting and tools furnished. 
Assembled maple table and legs are sanded, ready for finishing. “Melody” 
pattern (multi-colored tiles). Enclose check or money order. Money back if 
not fully satisfied. Shipping charges collect. Send for free catalog sheet. 


APSCO, Dept.H, 10th St., Baer Field, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


rae a PORTABLE BENDER 


bends metal to any shape . . . take it to the job 
A mighty midget that bends thousands of shapes, 
designs, to your specifications — from wire, brass, 
aluminum and cold-rolled steel. Takes a strip up 
to 4%” thick x 1%” wide, any length. Hold in 
hand or place in vise. Make brackets, clips, wire 
forms, fancy shapes. Perfect for model makers, 
inventors, mechanics, home, workshop, industry. 
Made of case-hardened steel, heat-treated and 
zinc-plated for many years of hard use. Complete 
with special wrench. Money-back guarantee. 


DRUMCLIFF COMPANY 
Write for our free catalog of fine tools. Dept. 278, Towson 4, Md. 











poe”. W. SOMER —— 
SHUTTLE CRAFT C. W. SOMERS & CO 
‘ Tools, Findings, Metal and Gem Stones for 
The prectical, monthly magazine on weoving. Silver and Gold Jewelry Making 
Sample Copy 75¢ Silversmithing Supplies 
Write for special offer for new subscribers Catelogue on request 
MISS MARY E. BLACK MISS JOYCE CHOWN 387 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON &, MASS. 
Shu'tie Craft Guild, Bedford, Nova Scotia, Canada Distributor for Mandy & Harmen 
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little gallery near Lake Merritt. Although 
paintings predominate, ceramics by Adele 
Chase (Berkeley), Carol Henrikson (Orinda). 
and Edith Sherman (Oakland) were featured 


The Jack London Squere Art Festival, Oak 
land's fourth annual invitational ( August 
9-10), utilized again one of this area’s most 
attractive waterfront locales for a showing of 
local arts and crafts. Among the craftsmen 
present with their work were jewelers Vera 
Allison, Kay Lane, Kay Lee, Jack Nutting. 
Alice Shannon, and Bob Winston. and hand 
weavers Anthony Cardarelle and the Tilton- 
The Mills College Ceramics Guild was ably 
represented with work by Nancy F. Alexander 
Esther Fuller, Elizabeth Irwin, John McDowell 
Helen Mitchell, Elena Netherby, Antonio and 
Eunice Prieto and Noni Treadwell. Throwing 
was demonstrated at the Studio One and Two 
booth, while the Richmond Art Center dem 
onstrated the laying of a mosaic table top 
YOSHIKO UCHIDA 


CALIFORNIA STATE FAIR Aug. 27-Sept. 7 
Craftsmen netted a total of $2,085 in premium 
awards at the 1958 California State Fair and 
Exposition in Sacramento. Fifty-five winners 
from 559 entries included ceramics, hand 
woven fabrics and hand-blocked textiles 
Judges were Robert Dhaemers (Oakland). 
Doris Heineman (Sacramento), Evelyn Gulick 
(‘Spring Valley). Brooke Morris (Los An 
geles), Antonio Prieto (Oakland), Edith 
Garland (San Francisco), Otto Natzler (Los 
Angeles) and Charles Eames (Santa Monica) 

Purchase award winners were as follows 
ceramics: Ruth Rippon of Sacramento, Reese 
Bullen of Arcata, Harold J. Myers, Jr. of 
Berkeley, Elena M. Netherby of Oakland, and 
Richard Steltzner of Piedmont; hand-blocked 
textiles: Raul A. Coronel of Los Angeles, two 
awards, and Bernard Kester of Compton; 
hand-woven textiles: Constance Tydeman 
Bevis, Marge Krejcik and Janet Van Evera 
all of San Francisco. 

Los Angeles County had the highest number 
of winners with 19. Alameda County was se« 


ond with 15. 


POTTER-SCULPTORS 

The Oregon Ceramic Studio (Portland), long 
a leader in reflecting trends in the craft world. 
broke another precedent during the month of 
May when 20 artists doing ceramic sculpture 
were invited to show their work. It was a 
distinct departure for the Ceramic Studio, the 
first time a national group show entirely de 
voted to sculpture was held there. It indicated 
the prevalence and boldness of formal explora 
tions now taking place in ceramics—as varied 
and individual as the number and tempera 
ments of the artists involved. It also revealed 
the growing imprint of the potter on sculp- 
ture. Or is it the other way around? 

Those on exhibit were: Frederic Littman, 
Manual Izquierdo, Kenneth B. Shores and 
Betty Feves, Oregon; Simeon Wilson and 
Everett Dupen, Washington; J. B. Blunk, 
Richard Brennan, Betty Davenport Ford, Tom 
Hardy, John Mason, Adolf Odorfer and Peter 
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GRANT’S LATEST ART BARGAIN 


$ 50 Loom compete 
with 15 dent reed 
F.O.B. Los Ange es 
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S48 AL 24” WIDTH 
‘ a 4 HARNESS 


Here's the new Weav2-Master loom, the sure favorite with schools, 
beginners, and experienced weavers the nation over. No other 
comparable table loom offers so many work-porfect features 


such as 
1. Beautiful natural hand-rubbed maple finish with platted metal 
ports. 


2. Equipped with 500 nine inch flat steel heddles. 

3. One simple hand movement raises, lowers and retains perfect 
harness position until next change, and so quietly too 

4. No parts or springs to get out of adjustment. 

5. Excellent instruction loom, sample loom, and space saver 

Grant's “Weave-Master” loom has won popular approval because 

it offers you such quality and economy. 


SPECIAL OFFER OF LOOM PLUS ACCESSORIES 
loom complete with necessory accessories to start 5 
weaving. This includes: two flat wood shutt.es, one $69 0 
reed hook, one 62 yd. warping frame 4 
Prepaid anywhere in the U.S.A 
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48-7) Van Dam Street, ul c. 1, New York 





NEW HORIZONS 


for the craftsman... 


LEATHERCRAFT “” 


New, complete, well-illus‘rated step-by 
step instructions on selection of material, 
methods to use, tools and projects to 
make in leatherworking. For beginners 
and accomplished craftsmen. $1.95 


8/4 CARPET WARP 

COMPLETE STOCK OF 
GOLDEN RULE LINENS 
PLUS BIG VARIETY OF 


HEDDLES * SHUTTLES * 
BOBBINS * SPOOLS * HAND 


STAPLE YARNS i LOOMS AND 
REG. STOCKED i ACCESSORIES 
Pm Pg meen 1 POPULAR LOOMS STOCKED 
- Ree ll 1 ss FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY + 
° a 
DURENE . LOOM BENCHES * WARPING 
* 2/20 WOOL WARP : cs 
> aan aan mneee ' FRAMES * SWIFTS * “SWIVEL 
© 2/26 BERNAT’S AFGHAN 4 TYPE” SPOOL-RACKS 
“ Ley AND WOODPECKER 4 = TENSION BOXES * SECTION- 
* LOOP WOOL 1s AL STRIPS + ELECTRIC AND 
© RAYON RATINEE & j 
BOUCLE , HAND WINDERS * YARDAGE 
° Coes 6 eavee | COUNTERS * “ADD-A-WARP” 
NOVELTIES 
© CHENILLE in 3,6,8,12CUT | CLIP SPOOLS + REEDS - 
I 
1 
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NATURALS 





WEAVING BOOKS, ETC., ETC. 





CERAMICS m* 
for the Potter 

Expert potters become more adept, 
begi ners quickly become proficient, 
by heeding the c'ear instructions 
and information presented i this 
complete text. Materials, methods 
o-d projects are discussed in detail 

50 


GRAPHIC ARTS “°* 


Detailed description of the fine arts 


of graphic arts How-to silk 
screen, print with linoleum blocks 
ard other interesting crofts of the 
field $3.60 
ADVENTURES IN 

WEAVING — 


Complete, one-volume encyclopedia 
on weaving $12.00 





All Orders Filled & Shipped Promptly = 


Send for our latest Free Illustrated Catalog and 





POTTERY ms 


without a Wheel P ne 

An unusual easy technique of pot WEAVER Ss CRAFT 

tery $1.50 Comprehensive discussion of hand 
loom weaving $5.75 






Free Yarn Samples 








COLORING, (No. 7) 
FINISHING AND | 
PAINTING WOOD 


CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., INC. 
618 Duroc Bidg., Peoria, Iilinois 
Please send the book(s) circled 

No jv 3 A 5 6 7 8 


A complete library on 
wood finishing $6 


Announcing .. . . 
jeeneng Enclosed is $ in poyment (sent postpaid 
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(N 
GENERAL CRAFT 


Coming in ‘3? . . . an 
introduction to many 
populor crafts with in 
teresting projects in 
each. Write for detais 


——__ 


SUPPLY CO. 


Most complete service for handweavers in the U.S.A. 


3186 W. Pico Blvd. Los Angeles 19, Calif. 


Signed 
Address 


City 3a)? 
Satisfaction guucnsed of moa.ey refurded 











Voulkos, California; Rudy Autio, Montana: 
Charles Lakofsky and William McVey, Ohio; 
John Risley, Connecticut; Henry Rox and 
Lily Swann Saarinen, Massachusetts, and 
Alexander Archipenko, New York. RS 

































































NORTHWEST ROUNDUP June 22-Ju/y 19 


The Northwest Designer-Craftsmen exhibition 





at the Oregon Ceramic Studio in Portland 











showed the variety and scope of the craftsmen 











in this area. Reviewing the exhibition in the 





Oregonian, Catherine Jones Ballam wrote: 





. Contrasts between entries were ‘mpres- 








sive since the showing included such items 
as office desk, chairs and big coffee table in 
contrast to small exquisitely designed and 











fashioned bits of jewelry, large and small pot- 

















tery, bottles, jars and beverage sets, intri- 














cately fashioned colored glass panel and hand- 




















some handloomed fabrics and rugs. . 

















“Furniture by Everet Sodergren, ceramics 























by Betty Feves, jewelry by Coralynn Pence, 














hand-wrought silver by Ruth Pennington 














and small wooden bowls by George Fed- 























eroff all had a sculptural quality. Betty Feves’ 

















sculptures, both free standing and flat, Miriam 




















Peck’s area rug using Rya technique, Norman 




















Warsinski’s large, horizontal wall sconce of 











carved wood, welded metal, beach stones and 














small ceramic holders, Russell Day's glass 


mosaic for use as a decorative panel screening 














were other worthy contributions.” 





























OETA. FROM AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ENGRAVING 


. ? 
l } e Stoneware pots 
by Tauno 


Kauppi 


, : . . KAUPPI'S AT SILVERMINE August /7-Sept. 3 

Western’s services are firmly grounded. All hen dad Sak Mien Selkdie ood oth 

aciliti ; ; , , ; ; ceramists at Silvermine Guild of Artists, are 

facilities — including typography, Preeeene, not a “team.” Each works independently and 

binding, electrotyping, plastic plates, mats | if one borrows a technique or idea from the 

other, as sometimes occurs, it immediately be- 

and stereotyping —under one roof. comes infused with a new and quite different 
personality. 

In Tauno’s newest ceramics, at the Vassos 

Gallery ‘at Silvermine, while most of them 

took the general form of vases, more were 

truly sculpture than pottery. Bearing strong 

relationship to plants, the sculptures seemed 


to have arrived at their form by organic 
WES I ERN NEWSPAPER growth and change. The concerns of sculpture 
-the inter-action of forms, the relationship of 
positive and negative advancing and retreating 
areas, and emotional evocativeness— produced 
these strong and exciting works. 

[ INION Where Tauno’s work was wild and subjec- 
tive, Jane Kauppi’s bowls, vases and tiles were 
objectified, decorated and characterized by 

printers of CRAFT HORIZONS exquisite taste and finesse. A series of sculp- 
tural animals were done with high wit and 
poignance, the delightful shapes embellished 
with scrupulous spitcurls or porcupine quills. 


call A. L. Ramsay, Manager, at MU 9-4700 or write 310 E. 45, N.Y. 17 —JOHN ANDERSON 
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BIG NEW ILLUSTRATED 


LEATHERCRAFT 


CATALOG AND GUIDE 


EVERYTHING NEEDED 
BY CRAFTS CLASSES 
Save time and save money 
with LARSON, the ONE 
source for ALL of your 
leathercraft needs . . . from 
Beginners’ Kits requiring 
no experience or tools to 

fine tooling and carvin 

leathers, accessories an 
tools for advanced students or hobbyists. De- 
pendable, guaranteed quality plus careful, accu- 
rate grading assure you of a uniform selection 
and consistently excellent results. Your order 
shipped same day received. Write NOW for 
big, NEW illustrated catalog and guide, show- 
ing complete stock of supplies and projects 
for Beginners and Advanced Leathercrafters. 
4. C. LARSON COMPANY, INC. 
820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 8101, Chicago 24, Ill. 


ENAMELISTS 
Have Catalog—Will Send 


Send 25¢ for the most complete catalog 
of enamel supplies in the country. 
Unusual items at low, low prices. 
25¢ refunded on first order. 


CREATIVE ARTS 
2921 Royden St., Camden 5, N.J. 


4 ey 
ihe nara to find “uel qoviag Son maak 














spring you need 

compression, ex 

Ss in @ range of 

t will amaze you 

“ All packe« 

1roug h “ x that fits 

andily t oeetnst MAIL 

ORDE R ‘TODAY! Satis sfaction or money 
back! 81.00 ce da 


DRUMCLIFF co. 


DEPT. 277, TOWSON, MD. 





ART NEEDLEWORK MATERIALS 
British Imports 

Evenweave linens for Cross Stitch. Drawn Fabrics, 
Twitls, Crewel wool, Pure Embroidery sitk and floss, 
Tapestry , ~% | books (Counted Thread em- 
broidery, “= =o —~) _ 
Crochet, fatting. Quiltin 

Assissi, ote.), L wonthrendn” Transfers... 


Write for information and samples to 


JOAN TOGGITT 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
a Send of for handling charges. $ 


WOOD—STONE 
Carving Tools—Rifflers—Rasps 
Imported Finest Quality 
Send for Brochure C 
Alexander's Sculptural Supply 
117 East 39th St., New York 16, N. Y. 














UPRIGHT PATeRUG LOOM © 











BULLETINS 


ARTISTS-CRAFTSMEN OF NEW YORK (oul- 
come of recent merger of New York Society of 
Craftsmen and New York Society of Ceramic 
Arts) has just elected as its new president 
Just Lunning, president of Georg Jensen, top 
New York craft art retail outlet. 
INTERNATIONAL GLASS exhibition is being 
rounded up by Corning for a special summer 
1959 exhibit at the Corning (N. Y.) Museum 
of Glass. It will feature an invitational selec 
tion of examples of contemporary glass from 
all over the world. The show will circulate 
cross country in major cities when it leaves. 
FOREIGN JOB for a qualified craftsman-teacher 
who can speak fluent Spanish is offered on a 
12-month contract by the International Labor 
Office Technical Assistance Program, which 
is looking for applicants to fill a post at its 
LAT-3 (Fundamental Education Center of 
Patzcuaro, Mexico). Te start December 1, 
job pays U. S. $7,300 per annum, “and may be 
adjusted sguasd according to experience and 
qualifications,” says ILO, Washington, D. C. 
STERLING TODAY winners will be selected 
from among seven finalists whose designs have 
been selected to be made up in silver for final 
election of the three top winners in Septem- 
ber. The seven: George J. Alarie, Johnston, 
R. I.; Edward S. Buchko, Meriden, Conn.; 
William Frederick, Chicago; Marc S. Har- 
rison, New York; Richard Hora, Stony Point, 
N. Y.; Robert J. King, Newburyport, Mass.; 
Stewart W. Pike, Audubon, N. J. 

NEW SHOP at Northport, Long Island, N. Y.. 
called Artists’ and Craftsmen’s Showcase is 
looking for the work of professional! craftsmen 
to sell across its counters. The building hous- 
ing the shop also contains four studios that 
may be rented by craftsmen who would like 
to work in a congenially creative atmosphere. 
Contact: Mrs. Mildred Maxson, Sheffield Lane, 
Northport, A 

CRAFT SEMINAR all day Saturday, October 4, 
ut Skinner Hall, University of Massachusetts, 
should New Englanders. 
of Handicraft 
Groups, speakers are weaver Jackie von Lan- 
dau, jeweler Margarei Carver, ceramists Harris 
and Ros Barron. Registration is $1 for craft 
group members; $1.50 for others. Reservations 
and further information via: Mrs. Charles 
Hatch, 197 Florida St., Springfield 9, Mass. 
WORLD'S LARGEST TAPESTRY is what London 
papers are calling the work designed by 
painter Graham Sutherland for Coventry 
Cathedral. Only the facilities at Aubusson, 
France, were found large enough to handle 
the tapestry’s dimensions: 74’8” high by 38’ in 
width. Its execution will be under the supervi- 


Amherst, interest 


Sponsored by the Mass. Assoc. 


| sion of Madame Marie Cutolli. 
| CRANBROOK’S current student show, has been 


earning plaudits this summer for the quality 


| of its metalwork and weaving, and especially 


for its installation by Design Department 


| head, Charles McGee. 
| FORD’s twelfth annual Industrial Arts Awards 
| contest this year produced 32 winners out of 


40,000 projects entered and 4,175 entries that 
were sent to Dearborn for finals. Winners 
share some $50,000 in cash and other awards. 

















Here is an easy way that you 
can earn extra-money—it’s fun 
and costs you so little to try. 


Start to-day! 
Buy yourself a set of 


MARSHALLS 


AMAZING 


PHOTO OIL COLORS 
IN PENCILS & TUBES 


Inside each set, you will find all 
you need to learn how to color 
oy in minutes and 

ow to go about earning money. 


At photo dealers everywhere or write to: 


Po ee we wm De SS SO ew 


| JOHN G. MARSHALL MFG. CO, INC. | 
Dept. CHO 167 North Sth Street, Breekiys 11, HY. 


Please send me FREE Coloring Brochure | 
1 1 box of Photo-Oil Color Pencils ot $4.75 | 
o1 temo to Color Set of Photo-Oil Colors at | 


for Fun or Profit’—$3.95 














SLIP-ON RUBBER 
MALLET HEAD 


converts hammer to maliet in seconds 


Make your hammer a two-in- 
one tool with this unique at- 
tachment and save some 
money — also save space in 

the tool box. The flexible 
rubber top slips snugly over 
the hammer head; the striking 
surface is rigid, hard rubber. 
Mechanics, carpenters, home- 
owners, hobbyists, etc. can 
strike hard blows without 
marring surfaces. Replaces a 
mallet when striking a chisel. 


Order by mail. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


DRUMCLIFF CO., Dept. 314, Towson 4, Md. 

















W hat’s Your Interest? 


ALL-CRAFTS “SUPER-MART” 
CATALOG — 102 Big Pages! 





Prompt service on every craft need. Leathercroft, 
Metalcrafts, Enameling, Woodenware, Mosaic Tile, 
Ceramics, Art Supplies, many others. Since 1910 
Write for free catalog today. Dept. H. 

SAX BROS., Inc., 111) N. 3rd St, Milwaukee 3, Wis 





Weave Rugs 
EASILY AT HOME 


MAKE BIG PROFITS—Full or spare 








ume iness right in your home 
ul, servi 
le cost loom that 
weave 
essories' 
u * weaving will pay 
rest of loom lend for FREE loom 
to-der, je card, and low prices on warps and supplies 
pa new on Wis easy way to year-eround extre 
RUG CO. * Dept. 8826 * LIMA, OHIO 


SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES OF QUALITY | 
For Schools & Craftsmen at Moderate Prices 


= 
| 
| WM. A. MERCER & CO., INC. 
| 665 Fifth Ave., New York 


Forty Yeors of Dependable Service 


(Coramica 
A Complete Line of Materials and Equipment 


SPECIAL PREPARED CLAY BODIES 


We hove ded our b to mix ol! clay 
bodies: to include veried colors, for slip casting, 
throwing ond sculpture. From cone 2010 te cone 
#8. (Art wore — stone wore.) Write for ovr special 
clay sheet. OUR AIM IS QUALITY 

Jack D. Wolfe Co. inc., 62 Horatio Sr., H. Y. 14, WA 4-1176 


BOYS! Have Fun and 
Develop Scientific Skill 


with the New Build-Your-Own 




























SAFETY FEATURES PREVENT ACCIDENTS 


* EXPLORER MISSILE rises up 
to 1,000 feet into space 

. Srebiticing fins provide 
efficient, accurote vertical flight 

© Sofety Tested Instructions 
in Every Kit 













Kit OF 3 
MISSILES 


Through extensive research 
this safe, chemistry set hos 
been developed to encovur- 
the study of missile 
science. Full instructions in- 
cluded with each kit elim- 
inates dangers involved 
with gvess-work experi- 
mentation. Get your EX 
PLORER missile kit right 
awoy. 
Add 35c tor Handling and Postege 


SPACE MODELS 
DEPT. CH, FORT WORTH 14, TEXAS 
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PRODUCT NEWS 


MOSAICIST’S NIPPERS, 20)" 


and trimming marble and glass tesserae, have 


long, for cutting 


adjustable jaws that open to 1 9/16". Postpaid 
S. $16.80, direct from Creative 
1821 Fourth Rafael, 


anywhere in U. 


st. San 


Merchandiser, 


California. 





ROTARY SANDER by Flexan is a whole new 
principle for fine surface finishing. A soft 5 
sponge pad combined with a rubber universa 
joint provides “powder puff” sanding at any 
angle, relieving user of all danger of gouging 
or marring when sanding. Tacky surface of 


the pad permits instant change of abrasive 
and washer. I! 
Chicago 34 


disks without the usual screw 


not at your dealer: Flexan Corp.. 


FOR CRAFTSMEN 


recommends the 


Armour Coated Abrasives 


following uses for the more 


popular grades of sandpaper 
Vo-Load Finishing Paper 


superfine grade: Fina! sanding of paints, var 


nishes, lacquers, undercoats, enamels, shel- 


lacs, sealers, 
fine 


lacquer, 


plastics fibreglas. 
of varnish 


brush 


very grade: Between coat« 


enamel; removing marks, 


sanding metal primer coats. 


extra fine: Feather edge sanding of spot re 


pairs on varnished or lacquered finishes; 


sharpening fine edge tools. 


fine grade: Light sanding, removing old paint 
and varnish prior to refinishing, sanding 
plastic, fibreglas. 
dluminum Oxide Paper 
very fine grade: Very light sanding, sanding 


sealer coat, light scuffing between coats of 


paint, final finishing of metal surfaces. 


fine grade: Light standing; final bare wood 


finishing; removing light scratches from 


wood; removing pits and blemishes. 


sanding for light 


light 


medium grade \verage 


stock 


from wood. 


removal; removing scratches 


coarse grade: Heavy sanding: removing deep 


grooves and depressions: heavy stock remov- 


al; 


removing heavy coats of paint. 
Emery Cloth 
fine grade: Fine sanding; final sanding of 


metal surfaces before painting; fine sanding 
of soft metals. 
medium grade: Average sanding: removing 
light rust from metal surfaces before rough 
polishing; cleaning metal tools. 
Rough sanding; 


removing thin coats of paint and pits 


coarse grade: removing rust 
~ ale: 


from metal surfaces 


1958 





* Clays 

* Plastelines 
© Tools 
. 

>. 


Supplies for 


SCULPTURE 
CERAMICS: g2-7°-" 


* Kilns 


Casting Stone 
Moulding 
Materials 





Over a half-century of pioneering 
and producing distinguished products. 
SEND FOR CATALOG | 

ETTL STUDIOS, Inc., Studio 11 
ETTL ART CENTER GLENVILLE, CONN. 








STONINGTON CRAFT HOUSE 
21 High Street 
Stonington—Connecticut 

CERAMICS—PEWTER 

HAND WOVEN ond HAND 
TABLE LINENS 

OPEN APRIL to JANUARY 


BLOCKED 











SEELEY’S CERAMIC SERVICE 
tools, brushes, sprayers, pens, and books. Lars 


illustrated catalogue free to sc S$ and ce 


> : 
teachers £5€ to others 


7 ELM STREET ONEONTA, NEW YORK 


CRAFT 





Bookbinding, Cabinet Mok- 


ing Ceramics, Design, 
STUDENTS | isosiv® secret 
LEAGUE | nan giocnnlinise, 


Tapestry, Weeoving, Arts & 
Crafts for Group Leaders 
Request Catalog CH 


YWCA 

















6th Av. 
at Stst W. Y. Men, Women, Doy, Evening 
Circle 6-3700 Enrol! now 





OPPORTUNITY FOR SILVERSMITHS 
ludwig Wolpert, Israeli Craftsman 
instructs in design and execution of 

JEWISH CEREMONIAL OBJECTS 
sponsored by 
THE JEWISH MUSEUM of 
The Jew'sh ew oy Seminary of Americo 
92nd Street and Fi Avenue, New York City 
SAcramento 2-2482 
Registration until October 9 











HAYSTACK MOUNTAIN SCHOOL 
OF CRAFTS 
LIBERTY, MAINE 


BROCHURE AVAILABLE 








Courses for students of weav- 
ing, ceramics, metaismithing 
design, painting, sculpture 
and for graduates in architec 

ture. Degrees offered: B.F.A 

. and M.Arch. Soering 
term begins February 2. 1959 
Catalogue 


CRANBROOK 
ACADEMY OF ART 


151 ACADEMY ROAD 
BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH 








lili blumenay weaving workshop 
53 East 9th Street, N.Y. C. + Tel. Al 4-7363 


CLASSES IN WEAVING, COLOR & DESIGN 
Registration Open Monthly 


Call or Write for Further Information, Catalog 














CRAFTSMEN’S MARKET PLACE 


The charge for classified advertisements is 30 cents a word, payable in advance. Deadline is tenth of month preceding issue. 
When figuring number of words be sure to include name and address. For example, A. B. Smith is three words. Minimum ad 15 words. 


ARTS & CRAFTS 


ANYONE, YES ANYONE, can make fascinating, 
valuable caged-gem jewelry. No soldering, no 
extra tools, no skill needed. Begin at once, 
work anywhere, your first piece gucranteed a 
thrilling success: Beginners caged-gem jewelry 
kit. =1A contains 2 pairs of imported jewelry 
pliers, 3 glittering rough gems, 5 ft. silver wire, 
1% ft. chain, clasps, eorring attachments—all 
sterling. Everything for pendant and earrings 
with some left over. Instructions. Entire kit only 
$5.00. Fascinating catalogue of semi-precious 
stones, exotic woods, curiosa, jewelry supplies, 
free with your order (or 25¢ separately). Sam 
Kramer, 29 W. 8th Street, New York City 11. 





BOOKS 


Over 175 weaving publications from all over 
the world are listed in our new FREE Catalog 
“Books For The Weaver.” CRAFT & HOBBY 
BOOK SERVICE, Dept. CH, Coast Rt., Monterey, 
California. 


ASILOMAR: This beautifully designed book on 
the First Annual Conference of American 
Craftsmen in June 1957 is still available. The 
Conference was the first nation-wide meeting 
of American craftsmen and included leaders in 


CHAIR CANE 


CHAIR CANE SEATING MATERIALS. Genuine 
Flagg Rush. Ash Splints. Reeds for chairs and 
baskets. Machine cane webbing for chairs with 
groove only. Cane instructions, catalogue, 
samples, 35¢. Complete Seat Weaving Book 
$1.15. Fogarty, Dept. F, Troy, N. Y. 





CHRISTMAS CARDS FOR COLORING 


CHRISTMAS FOLDERS, twenty, envelopes, 
$1.00. PLAIN WHITE FOLDERS, 25, envelopes, 
$1.00. KNOWLES STUDIOS, 7 Pierce Street, 
Marblehead, Mass. 





ENAMELING 


ENAMELS for Copper Ware and Jewelry and 
Supplies. Write: Thomas C. Thompson Co., 
Highland Park, Illinois. 





the fields of handcraft, art education, 
and industrial design. The result, brought to 
you in this book, is the most definitive expres- 
sion to date of the place of creative handcraft 
in our society. Price: $3.50. To ACC mem- 
bers: $2.75. Write: American Craftsmen’s Coun- 
cil, 29 West 53rd St., New York 19, N. Y. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BUY WHOLESALE! 100,000 Nationally Adver- 
tised Products. Appliances, Cameras, Sporting 
Goods, Housewores, Watches, Typewriters, 
Tools, Clothing, etc. Discounts to 80%. Buy-Rite, 
Box 258, Hawthorne 66, New Jersey. 





CANNONS 


Hand molded cast iron or BRONZE CANNONS. 
Naval type, 21, or 11 inches long. Free litera- 
ture and prices upon request. John Pappas, 311 
So. 4 St., Harrison, N. J. 





CERAMICS 


HOBBY KILNS. Rogers Electric Hobby Kilns, for 
ceramic, enameling, etc. No better kiln made. 
All sizes. Manufactured by W. H. Fairchild, 
712 Center St., Freeland, Pa. 


“ZERAMIC,” a unique lightweight vermiculite 
ceramic that may be carved, bandsawn, drilled, 
inletted, and then glazed and refired. Bisque 
shapes easily carved, offers the ceramicist, 
sculptor, and designer a new material for inter- 
esting experimental use. Sample block 9” x 414” 
x 2”. $1 Postpaid. Creative Merchandisers, 1821 
Fourth Street, San Rafael, Calif. 





PERFECT SMALL FACTORY in heart of beautiful 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin which is Chicago's fore- 
most resort area. Formerly was Craft Studio 
making copper and brass accessories. 2223 sq. 
ft. floor space. Has top floor space for studio 
apartment and street shop with show windows. 
Bargain at $10,000. on very easy terms. Arnold 
Joerns Company, Fontana, Wis. 





HAND WEAVERS 


NOVELTY YARNS, nub slubs, :chenilles in all 
fibers, Samples ond overruns direct from the 
manufacturer. Write for free sample cards. 
ROSE MILLS, INC., “C” & INDIANA AVENUE, 
PHILADELPHIA 34, PENNA. 





HOOKED RUGS 


NEW HOOKED RUG PATTERNS—Fresh tradi- 
tional renderings, personalized exclusives, mod- 
erns, abstracts. Free catalogue. The Warnicks, 
Beaverbrook Farm, R.F.D. 1, Cambridge, Ver- 
mont. 





INDIAN RELICS 


2 PREHISTORIC INDIAN WAR ARROWHEADS 
scalping knife, flint thunderbird $3.00. Catalog 
free. Arrowhead, Glenwood, Arkansas. 


JEWELRY SUPPLIES & STONES 


SEMI-PRECIOUS GEMS. Subtle 3-dimensional, 
smoothly polished, free form, Baroque. Healthy 
sizes for pendants, brooches and rings. Red and 
black Rhodonite, intense blue-green Chryso- 
colla, mustard yellow Jasper, multi-colored and 
moss agate, velvet blue Chalcedony, snow flake 
Obsidian, etc. Ten different beautiful gems all 
for only $5. Money back guarantee. Fascinat- 
ing, educational, illustrated catalogue 25¢. 
Sam Kramer, 29 West 8th Street, New York 11, 
N. Y. 





MAGAZINES 


MONTHLY, STEP-BY-STEP lesson projects for the 
ceramist, enameler, china painter. 1 year, 
$3.00; 2 years, $5.00. Arts & Crafts Monthly, 
Box 4011 Strathmoor Station, Detroit, Michigan. 


BACK COPIES of CRAFT HORIZONS may be 
ordered from handy Contents Check-List. Check- 
List describes articles appearing during past 
ten years under seporate craft classifications. 
Send 25¢ for handling. Write: Craft Horizons, 
29 West 53rd Street, New York 19, N. Y. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
FREE! Unusual New Plan. Shows “How To Retire 
Without Money.” Retire Now! Lead Leisurely 
Life. BELMONT, Wyckoff 117, New Jersey. 





LEATHERCRAFT 


LEATHER, Imported and Domestic for Book- 
binding, gloving, tooling. 40-Page Catalog of 
Supplies and Accessories 25¢. Leather Art, Box 
1255, Dept. G7, Huntington Park, Calif. 





PLASTICS 


NEW LIQUID CASTING PLASTIC, clear, col- 
ors. Embed real flowers, coins, photos. New 
manual shows fine things you can make and 
sell. Send 25¢. Castolite Co., Dept. K-155, 
Woodstock, Illinois. 





PROFITABLE CRAFTS 


PAPERWEIGHTS—Crystal Glass with empty re- 
cess; for insertion of craft items; sea shells, 
flowers, photos, butterflies, etc. $2.50 '2 dozen 
postpaid. American Butterfly Co., 3706 Rose- 
dale Road, Baltimore 15, Maryland. 


MAKE MONEY AT HOME with French poodle 
pin kits. 3-D poodles selling in exclusive gift 
shops for 2.50. Once you have pattern, materials 
may be bought locally for pennies. Kit includes 
materials, pattern, instructions. Send 1.50 to 
EDWARDS ORIGINALS dept. C, 29 Marlboro 
Street, Boston 16, Mass. 








Ist STEP TO BETTER | make your 
a cy vin 


PRANG’ 


textile colors! 





Fabrics decorated with Prang 
Textile Colors make the best 
showing! 











Make your creative pieces 
reflect the ingenuity of 
your design ability by 
always using and speci- 
fying these time-proven 
and classroom-preferred 
Screen Print Colors. 











jates the better results, the improved workmanship, the 

pa _ oer with T C T Enamels. - 65 years, we ove 
va valve and service to enamelers . . now o = 
over 150 shodes a enamel colors in lump and wder plus, opalescent, er for wash 
crackle, glaze paint, separation enamel, threads liquid gold astness, sunfastness and 
ease of application for 


New for GLASS DECORATORS > oaiel a wide variety of tech- 
or complete 


We offer a full line of ice Colors for firing on gloss. Write f meques. 
information. 








We also supply: =, Findings, Write for L 
Chains, FREE CATALOG 
coed Frames, Wire Dept. CH 


Th e C Write for new idea folder— = 
omas hompson 0. It's Free! Dept. CH-18. — WwW | 
1000 Dourfislé ead © Wightond Posh, E] THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY /- HZ 
SANDUSKY, OHIO NEW YORK 


of colors, sizes and sets that 


= Available in a broad range 
answer every need. 








THE TALK OF 


Yes, the unusually high quality, the 
fashionable vat dyed colors and the wide 
variety of textures, sizes and weights make 
Lily handweaving yarns a joy to use. Ready 
for prompt shipment in any quantity .. . 
Cottons, Chenilles, Wools, Homespuns, 
Linens, Metallics and Novelties. Also Looms, 
including the Leclerc folding loom, Warping 
Frames, Bobbin Racks, and Winders, Table 
Reels and Tension Boxes. Price list FREE. anatavees uinincee 
LILY MILLS COMPANY Dept. HWC, Shelby, N. C. 





